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Ih,: ERIC Firxt AmlysLS oS tlw NaUiuiul High Schuol 

Ucbu/Zi' RcsuIutiuiiS is pubiishucli by ihi' Speech CuniiTiunicatiuri 
AssuciuUon in cu< jpuruduii \v:d\ the EdocatiDiuii Rcstjurccs Infor- 
nvdiiui}. Cc titer Ckuri.righi.ni:sc on Reui cling and CuiiiniuiiicatiDn 
Hkilis (ERIC/RCS). Th'C KRlfi/RCS Clearinghuuse is supported by 
ch^ 4^utit;>na.I Institute uiF EdiL^ciaiiun which has as one of its mh- 
sh>m ihc dissern.inutinn ui knowled'ge Ui improNr classruajTi prac- 
tices. I 'his tli^C inif urniation xnalys.is paper is unique in that it is 
mUndcd Fnr direc t use by high school students as well as by their 

EKIC Firs I Analysis, publi&hcc! annually since 19 73, provides 
tieOate»^s vnth guidelines I'ur research on tfie debate resolutions 
sckcted by the r^Jatlunal (Jiiiiversity Extension Association'b Com- 
mitter DUcimiow and Dehate. Periodic sun^eys of teachers of 
debate hmit indicated ih'^i First Analysis has proved to be an 
cx cell en I resniuice fur •students in their study tA issues and argu- 
tncnis- it incurp I. urates an irijiructionuJ approach designed to avoid 
**pat'' cases and 'xynned" e?vidence. 

'Ihis year the rcsoiutic^ns center on the prublcms of United 
States f()reig,n pulicy. Through the ^tudy of Bill Heiiiderson's 
analysis,, siud-cnti^ ^vil) bcconic aware cA the breadth and depth uf 
the issiiio itiVi>[ved in the debate resolutions. Teachers will also 
iinct die res<nircc useful in planning debate workshops and in 
teaching students about the processes of research in arguiTientii- 
u<'n, £iidividLud.s studying the prublcms of foreipn policy in social 
scudies classes or in other contexts not related to debate will find 
I'irst Analysis to he u valuable guide to issues and resources. 

To be a ''first'' analysis, the manuscript must be prepared 
ill pcriotf of six vveeks afier the February 1 announcenierit of 
thr n;tcianaf debate topic. The author's thorough analysis uf issues 
mid aourceh: in so short a tinic and his adaptation of the an^alvsis 

the needs, of high school debaters are tributes to his expariencc 
and exec lie nee m a h>rensics c ducat on 

Barb lira Ucb-Brilhari Bernard O'Donneil 

Assodatc Director Director 
Spec'eh Module. ERIC/RCS ERIC/RCS 
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Nadonai High Sdiool 
Problem Area, 1979-80 



WhatslujLiid be the future 

diri-ctioni of the foreign 
pulley of thu United States? 

Dc iLe Propositioni 

Resolved: l^hat the United States shouki significantly change its 
fu reign trade policies. 

Resolved: 'ThM the \Unincd States should significantly reduce 
pub tic and private distribution oi weapons to foreign countries. 

Resolved: Thai the United States should significantly reduce its 
foreign assistu7ice programs to totalitarian governments. 
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Preface 



Tht; lV)l!owmg iiiiatcriai in de^i^ticd to introduce you tu both the 
i^Libstancc Lind thdory of the 1979^80 high school debate rc^uh^ 
Uuns, I^st Decembc^r a cummittee uf the National Univcrsin- 
Kxrensinn Associanon (NUEA) mut; in iampa, Florida, to chouse 
the final three problem areas and resolutions to submit: to the 
debate communiiLy. The various state and national forensic leagues 
voted im a ballcK which sprcined the three subject areas and 
ui-cluded the exact problem area statements. Thus the problem 
area was decided by democratic selection, as were the debate 
resulutions. In February, after the reFerendum, the NUEA an- 
nounced that foreign policy had been selected fur 1979^80, 

As a debater, the future direction of United States foreign 
pohcy Will occupy it great deal of yuur time in the Coming months. 
J his yeir, thoe is lan enormous amount of material to digest. As 
you bc)im your work 1 encourage you to be careful in the use of 
your time. The debater who reads without choosing what to read 
will dimply nut get finished iihis yean The analysis that follows 
should assist you in bciing selective. 

The material in this book is i)ivanized into five unitsi (1) dcfini- 
tK)ns, including tlie problem area and the three debate resolutiuns; 
(2) the first resulution, trade; (3) the seconid resolution, arms; 
(4) the third resolution, aid ; and (5) potential solutions. At the 
crid uf the text you will find inotes and the bibliography, which 
will provide another starting point fur your research. 

This text is not intended to be either a definitive statement of 
what the problem area or debate resolutions mean or an exhaus- 
tive consideration of the subject. This text docs not renect the 
personal views of the author or the official position of the Speech 
Communication Association, the group which commissioned this 
work. Just aj the NUEA publication TVit? Forensic Quarterly is 
mcTely advisury, so is this materiaL This writer agrees with the 
texiibook authors who argue that the actual definition of terms 
emerges within the contexlt of a specific debate. 
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In ctjllcgc dubatt% the topic wording cummittcu prepares a 
"Paninictcrs t>f the Topic" statement. This statement is distributed 
along sviih the various rcsuiiitioMs lor balloting by the debate 
currirnunity. In high srhuol the probleni urea serves a similar 
purpose. But the judgment regarding the appropriateness of a 
particular interpretation of a particular resulution in a particular 
round has tube made in that particular r£)UiuL 

No work of this type can be done without substantial help truni 
(jthcrs, MciTibcrs uf the debate class at the University of Northern 
iijv a dedicated uncounted hours to the develupmcnt uf the 
niateriul incladed within their specialties. They arc^ in a real sense, 
coauthors of this first analysis. Their names and specialties are 
Kevin Caster, Dennis Doyle, and Cindy Schmult (trade); Craig 
Bittick and Jeffrey Rinkel (arms); and Doug Rchak and Kathy 
Lundberg (aid). In addition, Rathy Peters pruvided much secrctar- 
ial assistanct;. Members of the University of Northeni Iowa Depart- 
ment of Speech faculty and staff deserv'ing special recognition are 
jun Hall, .Mark Schmidt, Becky I3urns, and Diane JueL 

The debater vvurking on this problem area will develop a much 
better understanding of how our foreign policy actually operates. 
One vvonclers vsdiether or not the thousands of participating high 
schunl debaters ever let their associates and relations know how 
much ^ub Stan live knowledge the activity affords them, I encour- 
age you li) tell your parents, teachersj and people in the comjnu- 
nity about the benefit uf this debate activity. 

Bill Henderson 
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1 The Problem Area 
and the Debate Resolutions 



iVhat Shouid Be the fitturc Dircctuni of the forviifn 
Policy of the United States? 



Defining the Problem Area 

Why define %u obvious u statement when its meaning seems clear? 
Even it it weren't so clear, what difference dacs a careful defini- 
tion make? Any experienced debater will tell you that the ambigu- 
ity of such a statement could complicate debates, and since debate 
resolutions **spring from*' the statement, careful effort should be 
expended in interpreting that statement. Definition opens the 
problem area for further investigation. If an interpretation is not 
problernaticai, students have no reason to investigate that area, At 
best, the investigation would be limited to discovering ways to 
prove that the area is not problematicaL The ''foreign policy of 
the United States*' seeing a straightforward phrase. But experience 
belies uur accepting any statement at face value, so a debater must 
study the language carefully. 

Three additional reasons for carefully defining the problem area 
are (1) you can reduce your research time; (2) your debating can be 
m<)re exact; and (3) you can pay respect to the experts by seeking 
exact definitions. Careful definition reduces your research load" 
By discovering areas which are inside the problem area, you iden- 
tify those outside of that area. The payoff to knovvledgcable 
debaters is that the only research done on those areas outside the 
problem area is in developing ways to prove that those cases are 
not part of the proper business of debaters this yean Defining the 
problem area permits more exact debating. Neither substitution 
nor omission should be permitted. Consider the impact of sub^ 
stituting 'Svould** for ''shoukr* within the problem area or omit- 
ting the word *Tuture/' Finally, experts who know the field of 
debate selected the language of the problem area. They deliberated 
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problem Area and Debate HesQlutions 



carefully up^^n thi; word cht)iccs, liiuil yuu can benefit by study uf 
their selections. 

rherc is much prcsuniptivc weight fur a prublem area selected 
by a demucrutic process. Further, cummitment t<) definition 
sht^uld derive from the need for welldoundcd investigation, precise 
analysis, and respect for the experts who franied the statement. 

Words, phrases, and history pro%udc clues tu the meaning uf 
'"What should be the future direction of the foreign policy of the 
United States?'' What does the word ""direct ion'' imply? Docs the 
phrase foreign policy" lend any additionaJ specificity to the 
subject? Have we any historical clues from recent public pulley 
regarding foreign nations? rhesc and other questions may lead us 
to a better understanding uf the problem area. Four phrases in all 
will require our uttention. Each interacts with the others to 
pr<jvide us with a general conception. 

'*What should be. ..." is the first phrase of tlie problem area. 
The word 'Svhat" when used interrogatively or relatively generally 
refers tu 'Svhich, e)r which kind of/'- The problem area points to 
something tangible. Whether or not the 'Svhat'' incorporated into 
the problem area is a single subject might be worthy of additional 
consideration, even though the grammar of the statement suggests 
singularity. 

I'he second word, "shuuld," dcser%xs cansidcrable theoretical 
attentitjn. We debate the merits of a policy. Whether or not the 
policy might be adopted is igne^red by traditional debaters. The 
merits of the policy being debated rather dian die potential 
passage of the peslicy she>uld be clearly at issue. ""Teams debate 
propositions which include the w^t)rd ^should/ not die word 
HvouUh' The impUcation is that the teams will debate whether the 
policy should or should not be adopted, not whether the policy 
will actually become law as a consequence of balloting in the 
appropriate legislative body/'^ Thus the activity revolves around 
the desirability of a proposed action^ not the artualization of the 
action, 

'\Shuuld" may have either a factual or value orientation. 'Tf 
should is defined in terms eif means-ends interests (we would 
increase our gross national product, we would win the war, etc.), 
then the issue becomes one of fact, revolving around considera- 
tions of whether or nut the stipulated ends v^ould occur. U should 
is defined in terms of intrinsic ethical considerations (it would be 
morally good to do this, men of good will ought to behave this 
way, etc.), then the issue becomes one of value, revolving around 
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t»r both (limciisions arc appr(jprimc renuiiiis tu be scciu 

l)c[)atcrs cuh usu lIu- probluni area L<) exclucic a ^rcat immbcr 
issues fruin the uccual clul)atcs ihis coinina season. CijiistitutionLiJ^ 
u\% court Jsuncti<jn, even enabling clauses of the policy niay be 
irrelc\ant issuer if the artirinativc teain carries tlie aruunient that 
the pn)blcrn area cxclucies qucstitjns related tu 'Svuuki,'' so that 
the **sh{HiU{" cjaestions can be cnusiclered fullv. 

Jon NL Fitz^craki noted that ^^rhe concept of 'shoulfr as \)Ught 
to, but not necessarily will' occupies a middle ground/'^ rhal 
middle i^round is Inuwcen ''shoukr' nieaning must or could 
possii)l\\ rhat middle ground sccnis tocunrorm to cunciu debate 
practice, I he moral imperative iniphed by ffuut is not often used 
in debate rounds, nor would mcjst affirniative teums succeed with 
cades havinkr very little in common with our attitudes, belief struc- 
tures, and ccjuciitionaj behaviord preferences. As a consequence of 
this middle^ground definition of ^^should/' debaters need tu seek 
ciear policies which "ought" to be Lidopled. The debates will then 
proceed towartl a judgmeni about the pokey ihut will revolve 
around the probity of the plan, not the morality of the approach. 

**\Vhat should be'' in this sense implies the notion that attitudes 
reside within individuals and that their behavior is intentiunak 
rhus, while the pulicy debate focuses on wliai is to be done, 
c|uestions related to what can be done remain important. The 
rnood and power ot the vn.rious govern mental units, as well as 
powerful lobbies outside of gt>\crnment, must be considered. 

The phrase also admits into the debate the notion of fiat 
poturK I'his convention, which permits a team to claim ''adop- 
tioti" i)f a proposah [jrevcnis debate from focusing upon whether 
or not particular legislators would vote fc^r a poHcy. The conven- 
tu)n is applied ccjually: when either team proposes a policy, it is 
given fiat power, i.e., the other team will not argue that the 
policy would ntit be adopteck It Would be n total waste ut time tu 
do st>, since the jLulges would ignore the argument. 

However, *'fiat power does not mean that a team is unable to 
argue that a pokey might be eircumvenled. Clearly, the pulicy 
must be such as to warrant CiHitinuancc. Nor should debaters 
assume that fiat [)owcr means that a team may include any pro= 
vision in a plan. Only topical provisions are appropriate. If a 
provision can not be defended as being part of the system defined 
by the resolution, it must be jettisoned from the debate. Once a 
provision is elimiiiated, the judge can still ct)nsidcr the remaining 
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problem Area and Debate Resolutions 



p(jrti(Hi the policy, Eliniinuting u provisiun for a particular kind 
at funding, fur example, docs not mean that a plan would nut be 
fiuided. When the judge cunsiclers the remaining portion of the 
policy, if it is worthy of adoption, he or she may vote affirmative. 

Finally, fiat power should iiot permit u team to claim benefits 
merely by the right of fiat. To claim that passing the law is impos= 
sible 'in the real world" and that that is the reason lo ''vote for 
the law'' is circular reasoning, V this sort of argument prevails 
in st.jme debates, 

*'The future direction , . . is the second phrase of the problem 
area. What is the present direction? How do we know what the 
future may huld for us? Can ^'direction'' be usefully defined as 
meaning leadership? These questions generate more questions. 
But then, any first analysis does that. 

Philusuphical treatises consider the implications of "^future" in 
detaih Some argue that defining the word is useless, since that to 
which it refers is inscrutable. Others say that definition predis- 
poses the actor and so determines the future. All would agree that 
the future is bounci to the present and the past, and most agree 
that our interpretation is culiure-bound. 

Defining the term requires a handle by which we may grasp the 
concept. Otic can begin by breaking the future into manageable 
peritjds. Short-term, long-term, and intermecliate-term concepts 
may be useful. Another approach for examining the future consid- 
ers its coimections to the present and the past. 

One dictionary defines "^future"' as **that [which j is to be or 
come , , , indicating time to come; as,/k^urc tense,''* This defini- 
tion is for the word v/hen it is usecl as an adjective. In the problem 
area statement the word is an adjective modifying **dircction." 
T'h ere fore the focus for the noun '"direction" would be on a time 
to cc>me, a direction nut yet reached, 

'^Direction" can also have many meanings, each lending a 
different shading to the sentence. To direct is to manage and 
control. "* Direction'' can mean giving instructions for using or 
doing, the point toward which one is moving or facifig, or the line 
leading to a placCj as in the direction of Berlin.^ Which would 
appear to be the most acceptable meaning? A first analysis consid- 
ers the broadest meaning possible, since the future is part of the 
phrase and calls for latitude because of its ambiguity. But others 
might prefer the opposite approach of specificity. 

Being reasonable in defining '^direction'' would be a laudable 
goal. But must debaters provide the most reasonable definition? 
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In prcviims yu^i-is, trmt pet-^pltf vvcjuld pruvitk m\t\Q hititiKkv The 
debate judge w^^u vvuuld utcept only om cicfinitiua wasn't vtJry 
highly rc^ardcj- cc'nd<.'ncy vviihin the clcbutL- cc^ Jiiiniuuity sce^ns 
to be emcrgirij^, lu jwcvht. Id require inort^ ihm reasanafc^le 
iiUurpretutioiu '^Mi ubjcction to tfiai sort pf license cun be stated 
iL$ iollows: If '"u" r<^as(j luib le iiitcfpretHtioji is got^d enough , then 
the topic is tcitally cleliniittrtL Total dcliniitatiu n is contrary to the 
very process i)f !ielc€Lin^ u top iu and therefore cai^ not be a vuliti 
iruerpictati^m t^f what shu'^ilti be done. It lui reasonably rerduccs 
tile breadth of the p rublcm area. 

Cumnkt the f^>lU Mviiig vwdieri atteinptiiig to clerine ^'dixectlDf^,'" 
the problem iirea sug>|usting that vv'c ctJnsideT oi^r relations with 
China us the future dlrcctitHi? WeMern Iit?inisph^ric cunditioris? 
Middle hu^t pt.>lieies? Xhese pussiblc directions represent a nar- 
rowing based ^jn an inteipr^tatiua of the noUn ''diJecliorTt," 
[jH)king east, iicjrth^ mix th, <^n: vvcsc rrum the United Stutc^ ir^ay fee 
the franie with in which ym mifc^ht wish to debate- this year's 
rcHoltitic jn,s, 

Ct>miiki\ alscj* the frame: h>r '^direction" which wtjiild reUue to 
leadership; tulUnH uthcrs what tu do. Should the future direction 
be rclatc^d to energy policies of u ther nates? Shoiild out fareigii 
aid be conditic^nal on pruper energy progTmni? Thcso are al^o 
viable approach^'^ h->r tho ct^nteu of the defanitioii of tcrriis in the 
resolutions (seu belu%v), 

*'Of the /orctgn policy. . = . is the third term of the prpblein 
area. Some analysts mi^ht iU)t want to contest tbe definition <if 
this phrase sinc^i^^ reference is so broad. The pTep^sitional phrase 
modifies the ne?^ni ^'direction" and clearly indicates that the sub- 
ject f dates to ir^ternmi(>nal policies. Frorn the perspective of Icg^l, 
cuntextual, and Wstorjcal use of the phrase, wc can assume thiit 
the prDblem ar^'a rdutes to tilings beyond the borders of the 
LMiitcd States, 

Hearirigs iire held by v^arious eoiigressianal coTniraittecs an mariy 
subjects. ThM the Senate pLjreign Relatbris Cptriinittee coiisider^d 
ri<)rrnali:^ation rcIatiDns vvith China and the practical implicit^ 
tions of that nt^rmaliation is prinaa facie ev^idc nee that this issue 
represents a questior^ of United States foreign policy. Whether or 
not relations with mainlanci China are a proper ar^a of investiga^ 
tion for the prc^blcrri area v^oukl m\sa seem to be ansVercd^ It is 
within die scope of the prDblenn aJca^ fJote that the ariswer 
enierges Iron c<3'^crctc in forinauc:?n— Congress spent <lclitcntivc 
time on the subject'^ not spcculativejndgnricnt by the student. 
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cursor>' gUmce i^t tK(^ Cuiigfussbml lu f orniataoii Service Hst^ 
irig of hearings oflu^tyear shuws rofci'trJice ta detente, scientific 
tccHnology and A.ine*^ica.n dipUmuacy^ iii tcrnational trade palic7, 
hunnun rights and U.S^polic^y, spuce CHploiatic^^i, a perspective on 
MD^^urrshique, and Kt^^rc^-n infltieiicc inqiiiry, All are subjects fit 
fur jnvcitigation. Tho wnds mt^re rniglit exist. 

^mthut approach to detlning ^'torojgn policy" vvould be to 
cxariiinc the budget for fiscal ycL^y I 978. In the budget, interiia^ 
titirxd affairs ullacatic^ns are id^iitificcl as onec£itcgory and foreign 
m\ as another- VViil^iii the farcEgn aid category, t^vo general 
lieadiiigs exist; the national defense functioa and the international 
aiffaii's functiori. Exar'Tiiuing th^ budget authority and actual out^ 
l-d)'s provides info mixtion afcuuit the '■dircctiotT'* of oUr "foreign 
policy/* If grant military assistance has decreased between 1976 
^md 19 79, the trend ( or directicin?) vould sccrti to be away frorii 
this type of assistajicc-^ 

Tables 1 and 2 provide the debater with sc?me caricr'Cte data 
Dpofi w^hich a dt^finiti^^n might buUt. Clearly s additional data is 
riecessaiyj but in>i\\ j^^uch iriformatior^ a series of wel^suppOTted 
fiusertioris can be c|t;vt4upcd- The tasic of the ai^alyst at die early 
stage' of invc^tigatLon 5s to cliscovcr other such t&bles whicticarij iii 
coiiciic form, provide ley iiiSigh ts intij theprgblcm area. 

C^msider for c^camplc the irupliciitioras of Table 1. M notecl 
abovej trends emerge fcy curMd^^rirag the cutlays over three years. 
For example^ when ori^e compares the am pun t proviclcd for foreign 
infartnation activities ^vi th arT^ount^ for interiiataonal flnancial 
pru^amsj substantial diftfereiices appear- Should tax dollar^ be 
directed into foreign educatiori in iriore substantial percentages 
rather thaniiitu fordg^i firiaiT-cial programs? 

The historical dinieriiiQns ^f the problcin area err^erge vvJieii me 
aonsMcx^ Table 2. f^r mmy ym^ the United States has rriain^ 
cained a very^ large national defense coinmitm^nt in the forfxi of 
iTiilicary assistance^ Hmi the liirs^e aJriv'cd wfaen this c^mniitrximt 
should be siibstaiitiaJly rcciucitl? A^nother e<iually inr^portant 
question can be raised about the bilateral developnient piogranis 
L^f the Utiiled States, The *channd c wantly used is the Agency for 
laiternacional pevclopmemt, AID might be restructtired were 
tJnic^d States deveJopriicri t assistance redirected- A third q^iestioiij 
concerning the food Ar Peace program fundirig? can be derived 
fiorn Table 2. If thy iJnitcd States condmitted m^t^ moiiey to this 
prog^ani, what vv'ould tic J^^^'sults be for aur own economy? 
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The Focus of this analyiis tlius hr hiis been on the foragri 
policy of the United States. What happens when ihe aaalyit 
focuses on the foreign policy^ PoJicymaking, both public iind 
private, consists in building institutions, changing those institu- 
tions through policies and personnel to confront new challengei, 
developing intf;:rnational consensus and relationships with aJHeSs 
as well as engaging in rivalry and connict when necessary,® John 
'l\ Dunlop makes a penetrating CDtnment on policyrnakirig.' 
^'Decisions largely flow froni the relatively short-term pressures of 
necessity and the clash of cpnflicting interests^ not froin the ideas 
of inteliectualss their voices iri the air* or From their memoranda.**^ 
A policy, then, is something other than a law. Policy involves 
implenncntation by people, the palicyrnakcrs, whose activities are 
directed by a given policy objective. Levitan and Belous note 
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From; Budget iif ^h^ Uniigd States Copmrfimti Fiscal Ymr £9TS (Washistgton, 
D.C: Government Printmg Office, 1978), p, 89, 

in passing one major problern this cKaracteristic makes in our 
analysis: the possibility of '*paor timiiig by governnient policy- 
makers/"^^ 

The clevelapment of foreign policy includes ihe historical back- 
ground and evolution of the major instiuitions involved.** The 
policy mi% mxist also be considered. To understand these eleinents 
□f policy formation should be a primary goal of teams researching 
the implications of the problem area statement, 

** Foreign policy" then can be defined by considering the gov- 
ernment's interests as they appear in congreSFional debates and 
hearings and in the federal budget. The definition will include a 
recognition of the impact of the policymaker upon the policy. 
And the definition and understanding of foreign policy become 
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sharper as the total mix of govtjrnmcnl and private actions is 
considered by the competen t ffc^earchcr and anaiy^t. 

*'D/ the United States f is iiJie Imt of the phmscs in the problem 
area siaiitcmenL Since the present system uf foreign policy is 
gcnerEUy a ccmsequence of aictknn (or inactiun) by the federal 
government, the phrase, in it'S usual meanirig, appears to be a 
Tctefence to the governmens cmstitutcd by thi* several states with 
headquarters in VVashingtua, D.C.^ and caLlled "The United States 
of Amefiea,'* As nated in a previous First Artalys^s, an important 
distincdun uccurs when the word '*tht:'' is used: "The phrase uses 
the word Hhe/ not the word . . , Few^ would doubt thai the 
federal government being discussed was situated in Washington, 

Reference to a generic agant of change^ *-the Unked Staiesj'" 
rather than a specific agent uf change, **thc president/" or sorme 
other agent makes the problem area broader. But identifying the 
particiitar agent, at lemsit by authority, remains important. Whether 
or not an existing govern to nt agency can establish the specific 
policies envisioned by the prapositioris will remain to be seen, but 
this in no way reduces thi* ^jjfirtnative burden to demonstrate 
practicality. 

In summary^ the problciii area may be interpreted to mean 
What should be (which kind of . . i. Qu^ht we) 'the future direction 
(short or long term . . . leadership arid geographic direction) of the 
foreign policy (actions which interrelate with other nations; both 
public and private; by our govemMnt or Its representatives) a/ 
the United States (Congressr prcsidcntj and people), 

The Debate Resolutioni 

Hesolved: That the United States should sigiiificantly change 
its foreign trade policies. 

Resolved: That the United States should significantly re- 
duce public and private distribution of weapons to farcin 
countries. 

Resoived: That the United States shouid significantly reduce 
its foreign assistance programs to totalitarian governments. 

Each of these three resolutions represents a specific territory 
within the problem are^ discussed in tha previous section. Expe- 
rience leads this writer to believe that you will most likely debate 
the first resolution. Hovvcver, this first analysis must consider 
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each ui the p<)Lcntial topics, Besides, grcat^ir emphasis on th<j Jint 
topic i% really usincccss^ury , since the breadth of the resohitiun 
admits uhnrjsLiLlI iivterprctatifjns which might be devulupcd fur the 
other tvvij resuIi-Uauns, 

A 1979 cdhurial m the Pes Moines Register nuicd thut *'evcn if 
irimim^ oil. expurts resume in the uuiir future, the United Suut^s 
fiecils to reduce its rcHance un impurted oil/'-^ The trade policy of 
the Uniiud Stuccs is inextricably bound to international pQlilics. 
Weapions policies alscj are af fect^^d by cunditicms in iUhcr nations. 
Onisi^lcr, fcjr exuinple, the implicaticMis of Mideast peace talks 
upon sales t>f ITnitcd Staters urrtis, SimikrSy, the killing of the? U.S. 
mnb'dMixdot tu Afs^hanistiiri in early 1979 triggered strong reactions 
from President Ciirter's udminiHtratiunJ^ The reactions tuak ithe 
tu rm of rccumni<?nded tuts in aid tu AfgJianistan, 

rh€ subjects which will occupy your time arc very current. 
Far good or ilh this year yuu will debate about events recorded 
daily in the ne^vspapeTs. The odd.s are that your case might be 
seriously affected by events across the globe as recent as the past 
tew weeks, Indeed, this morning's newspaper may call your 
intferpretatiuns into question, Research will be important, but the 
im/mc<liacy of the subject being debated will innucncc the kind of 
research you vvilJ do. 

The Imdv Ht'solution 

Xhie first general observaticHi iibout the trade resolution i^ that the 
dim t to n a f c li arige is not in die a ted. . SJ t h o u gh there is n t j rcq u i r c - 
ment that a debate resolution indicate which tendency of policy 
should be defended by the affirmative team, this is usually a part 
of the resuluiion. But this is nut the case this year with the trade 
r<.'s<;)lu tion. Change is the ^jnly mcandate required of the affirniative, 
The nature t>f the change is modified by the other termis, but 
either isolatiesn or free trade could be defended under this unibrel- 
la remjiutitjn. And a great number of other options would also fit, 
pebcUers and coaches will need to develop skills of synthesis and 
g.eneralj^at ior\ if they arc te> avesid simply defending the status quo. 
The second general observation about this resolutroFii is that 
tipportunities Kur cuunterplan debating on the negative arc less 
vsuble than on most resolutions. If change is defined broatdly by 
the affirmative, then the options for negative policies incorporat- 
ing change as a central feature would appear to be limited. Q&r- 
tainly, "'sigiuficanl'' chajiKCs are affirmative prerogaUyeSi but 
sophisticated negative teams may well counter with policies ^vhich 
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are less than significani in policy change* The focus of the ar- 
gument beti^een the two w^m would then become whether or 
not the change wa^ sigiiifleaat* No negative team can expect to 
win this argiiment without careful analysis of the word ''^ignif- 
icant," and the affirmative teanis will have a similar need. 

Three phrases wi21 be eomsidered beiow. These phrases interact 
with each other and shoujd be considered within the content of 
the problem area. The phrases rcpk-csent the acting agency , the pro- 
posed modification, and the area in which the change will occur. 

"Resolved: That the United States should. . . identifies the 
agency and formulates the standard criterion for narrowing the 
debate to issues of desirability of the proposah The resolution 
states that the action should be that of the United States; since 
only one organised body rcpresenlLs "*the United States/' the 
federal goveriiment can be assumed to be tht agency. Federal law, 
whether constitutionail or statutory, sc'cms the apprapnate avenue 
for the act being debated, ks noted in carHer discussion about the 
problem area, the word ^'should" lends emphasis to the fact 
orientation or the vaJue orientation, depending on the debaters* 
views. The middle ground of *'ought*' also would be acceptable, 
because the term does require a justification of the action. 

The change agent is the federal government, but the best specif- 
ic mechanism within the govcrnnient for effecting change may be 
selected by the affirmative. Even nonfederal actions might be 
incorporated^ if these actions were somehow related to the basic 
federal system. 

'^Significantly change its. . . ."is the second phrase in this 
resolution- Thtc change is Vo be significant. The change is to be in 
the policy of the United StatcSi, as suggested by use of the pro- 
noun *'its/' The pruximity of the adverb "significantly" and the 
verb **change'' also inflacnces the meaning. Were the words 
separaied, the implications might be less certain. Given the prox- 
imity, a team would seem committed to demonstrating that the 
change they advocated was cleady significant.^^ 

A question emerges from the previous discussion concerning 
what is to be significaritly changed. If the change is in '*its" foreign 
policy, how does one iTieasurc the significance of the change? 
Given the total absence of any trade policy toward mainland 
Chinaj woiuld noTmaliEation through opening a few trade doors be 
fairly described as a significant change? Does the dollar flow 
between the United States and another nation provide a potential 
measure? Or would the changing percentages of a particular ex- 
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change rclation^ihip ruprusuiu such a measure? These pDSsiibilitics 
are ufftfrecl m points ol depurturc lur dt^vci oping instrumcifUs fur 
in e as u r i n g s ign ij leant change. 

The prublem of '^significantly ■* in the resolution is related to 
its fref|uent use by debaters to specify huvv important an issue can 
be cunsidered tu be in a debate. Gnod debaters ask: Haw hiarmful, 
really, is the cunditirm uppuscd by the affirmative? In bircadth? In 
intensity? What measure can the affirmative introduce to clarify 
the importance of the pn>bleni being discussed? 

Another way to define *'significaiU"' is to sec what politicians 
say, A Texas p(4itician tinmen ted that '*t]ie reduction in energy 
consumptiun of 2% in the 1973 base period is , . . as significant as 
the trend during the 60s and early 70s was for energ)* consump- 
tion to grow annually by about 4%."^* When the politician used 
''significaint" he meant almost half This would be one dctcrmina-^ 
tion of the word. 

"Change" implies a difference. To develop a concept of change 
necessitates knowing current conditions. Thus substantive com- 
ment regarding the specific changes must await more extensive 
discussi<>n of the present foreign trade policy of the United States, 
Nevcnheless, the resolution does seem to call for making condi-^ 
tions different, whether through aJtcniationj substitution, or 
variation. If an affirmative team docs not meet this requirement, 
one can anticipate strong argTmient from the negative regarding 
topicality, 

The final phrase in the first resolution, fore ign trade policies,** 
ideintifies the policy area where the change is expected to occur. 
Tu clarify: not just any change would be resolutional, but only a 
change which relates to foreign trade policy. The argument will be 
joined, then, by the affirmaUvc and negative in a disj^ute about 
our trade policies. 

One law dictionary defines foreign'* as **pcrtaining to some 
other country*"^^ The same source defines *^policy'* as '*the 
general purpose of a statute or of a whole body of legislation, or 
the general purpose followed by the executive branch of the 
government or by some administrative board/'-^ Trade relates to 
an eK change, swap, carrying on a business., or having business 
dealings The conduct of business, distribution of goods, and 
cxcfianges that exist between nations are usuaJly thought of as 
being the foreign traih aspect of United States policy. The distri- 
bution of goods, dctliied from the perspective of economics, is 
**the system of dispersing goods throughout a community. **^^ The 
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combination of this meaning with the generally accepted meaning 
of foreign policy suggests ihat the subject being clebated will have 
to be cDncerned with the dispersing of guuds between the United 
States and foreign countries. 

One way to develop this line of argument u to examine trade 
statistics. Trade between the Unitccl States and oil-producing 
states is large. I^ss trade exists between the United States and 
Cuba, certain Mideastern nations, and China, Foreign aid and 
economic assistance both influence our trade. Our trade is ako 
limited by our multilateral and bilateral agreements. In shortj 
the distribution of goods influences our trade pattern. 

In suniniaryj the first resolution can be restated, juxtaposed 
with the original language. Resolved: That the United States (the 
affirmative will argue for a federal programL) should significantly 
change its (ought tu alter to a large degree whatever current 
commitment exists within the present system) foreign trade 
policies (the way commerce is conducted between the United 
States and other nations as a statutory proceclure), 

7^he Weapons Resolution 

The weapons resolution does indicate a specific direction of 
change. The policy mandates reduced weapans flow. Thus, to be 
topical a team must produce arguments for reduced weapons flow, 

A second observation: this resolution may describe a state of 
affairs anticipated after the adoption. In other words, this resolu- 
tion may des/ribe a benefit and not indicate a policy. If this is 
true, different debating might emerge along the lines of college 
CEDA (Cross Examination Debate Association) debates, which 
foster value debating. If reduced vveapons distribution is a valuable 
conditionj then the policy mechanism which causes this reduction 
may be quite indirect yet topicaL For example, limiting private 
company sales, though indirectly related to the terms of the 
resolution, might be an acceptable topical approach. 

Finally! the policy called for must limit both public and private 
arms sales. Why else would both terms appear in the resolution? 
If each word in a resolution must be justified, then some mea* 
surable reducuon in both public and private arms sales must be 
argued for. 

'^Resolved: That the United States should. . . begins the 
weapons resoludun, Since the terms have been defined above, 
there is no need for further comment here. The change agent is 
identified and **Dught" is implied. 
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"Significantly reduce, . . provides clcur dircctiun fur the 
change. The diFticulty imposed upun the aflirrnative, of course Js 
choosing u ptdicy which will '*sik;nificiintlv'' reduce distributiun. 
If the altirnuuive wishes to avoid conHict frurn opponents^ then 
the quantitative reduction nuist be substantial. Numbers best de- 
fine *'reducc/* ^'To cause to lessen in size, number* oraniount"^' 
is one of its meanings. Context makes other meanings less pcr= 
tinent. For example, reducing price is not as appropriate a mean- 
ing because the next phrase in the resolution, mentions "clistribu^ 
tion,** not [)rice policies. 

** Pub lie and private diHtribution. ..." determines the focus of 
change culled for by this resolution. I'he affirmative team must 
argue lor nKKlirication (d' U.S, policies in ways which would 
reduce both public and private distribution. Considerable con- 
troversy ctndd develop here for debaters attempting to distinguish 
between public and private. Careful analysis can reduce the 
difficulties. 

Public distributiori can be defined in several ways, Legal and 
standard dictitinaries help. Black's Law Dictionary gives the 
adjectival meaning of ^ public'' as ''pertaining to a state ^ nation, 
t>i ^vhole cummunity; proceeding from, relating to^ or affecting 
tlie whole body t)f people tjr a?i entire community. Open to all; 
notorious. Common tu all or many- general; open to common 
use."^^ The American Heritage Dictionary defines the word as 
**eonnected with or acting on behkUf of the people, community, 
or government* rather than private matters or interests.''^^ 

If public matters pertain to the natiori, private matters pertain 
to iiidividuals. The American Heritage Dictionary defines **privatc 
law" as "*the branch of law which deals with or affects the right 
of, and the relations between^ private individuals.'*^^ *Trivate" 
means belonging to a particular person or persons, as opposed to 
the public t)r the government ; pru's/t' property /'^^ The Black's 
Law Dictionary definititDn of '^private'* is **affecting or belonging 
to private irulividualSj as distinct from the public generally, ''^^ 

''Distribution" is the act or process of apportioning. The con- 
text of this resoluti(3n would suggest an economic meaning for 
the worth '^Distribution" may occur through salCj grants, or other 
ways* Distribution represents the physical marketing or circulation 
of goods as part of the exchange process. The Ranclom House 
Encyclopedia gives the full owing definition of * 'distribution*': 

[The| portion of the tf^tal arnnunt of the goods and services a 
society producej that each individual or group receives. Some- 
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limes called personal distribution or income distribution in order 
to distinguish it from ihc niarketing of commodities (physical 
distribution), it has been an important aspect of economic 
analysis since Adam Smith focused on the issue in the ISth 
century,*^ 

Black's Law Dictionary gives the following general definition, 
**The giving out or division among a number, sharing or parceling 
out, allotting, dispensing, apportioning,"*^ Thus one can define 
this phrase as incorporating both government and individual 
physical distribution. 

"Of weapons to foreign countries," the final phrase in the 
weapons resolution, identifies the place of argument. The rnarsdate 
will act upon all or part of a broad class— weapons which might be 
sold, given, loaned, or otherwise distributed to nations outside the 
United States, 

VVTiat class of weapons? Nuclear, conventionalj tanks, ships, 
rifles, or what-have-you must be the first concern of the analyst. 
But this first concern is not a simple matter. For example, since 
munitions must be transported, ships and planes may come under 
the term. Several approaches can assist in determining what must 
be included- First, the classification provided by study of the 
current government budget allocations for military purposes sets 
some limits on the su ''^ct. Since the subject being debated will be 
acted upon by the States, the current interpretation by 

that government shoulu definitive. A second approach through 
dictionary explications should also aid us in a search for an ad- 
equate definition. Finally, information from current periodicals 
might augment our knowledge of the current use of the term. 

The budget for 1978 indicates substantial funding for the 
**national defense function," Here, military aisiitance, in the form 
of grant military assistance and foreign military credit sales, is out- 
lined. The Budget for Fiscal Year 1978 notes: ''Defense materiel 
and services are provided by the United States to friendly devel- 
oping countries for their internal security and sejf-defense and 
to support their participation in regional or collective security 
arrangements."^^ 

A dictionary definition of *"weapon" admits sdl the defense 
materiel and services noted above- "Any instrument used for 
fighting. . . . any means of attack or defense/'^^ This general 
definition is perhaps the most comprehensive for the topic. 

Looking at an article in a respected journal reviewing govern- 
ment'to-govemment arms transfers of the United States is also 
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UHefuh Merc, furcign military sales and military grant aid indicate 
the dollar levels uf sales between 1950 and 1977: 

Aircraft (including spare parts), S 1 1 ^78 billiun 

Ships (incluciing spares), $765.4 million 

Vehicles and vveapons (and spares), S4 biliiun 

Ammunitiunj $2.18 billion 

Missiles (including spares), $3.46 billion 

Commuiiications equipment (with spares), $L06 billiun^^ 

rhe items in this list represent part of our arms transfers to other 
governments. The article noted that grant aid over the same 
twenty-seven-year period had been distributed as follows: 

Aircraft, $9.2 billion 

Ships, S2.25 billion 

Vehicles and weapons, $9.54 billion 

Ammunititjn, $11.14 billion 

Missiles, $L36 billion 

Communications equipment, S2.66 billion^^ 

Clearly, these lw^) items support the view that ^'weapon" is a 
broad term. 

The definition of the latter portion of the above phrase, **for- 
eign countries," requires very little attention. We note the term is 
plural, not singular. Although stopping arms shipments to only 
one nation might conceivably prevent transhipments to all other 
countries, this interpretation might be considered too limited. The 
absence of any qualifier identifying the kind of foreign country 
that is to be denied weapons would seem to force an affirmative 
team to defend such a limitation in its plan, on pains of extra- 
topicality charges. Finally, the use of the word "foreign" makes 
the distinction between United States and other states. IVie 
International Relations Dictionary discussci **foreign aid*' as aid 
rendered to a country by another government or international 
institution.^^ This appears adequate, 

In summary^ the weapons resolution can be restated^ juxtaposed 
with the original language of the rcBolution-R esolved: That the 
United States should (the affirmative supports that the federal 
government with headquarters in Washington, D,G,, oughi) sigjiif 
icantly reduce (to make a very substantial cut) public and private 
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distribution (sale, graiU, ur aid by both government and non- 
goveniment means) of wmpons to foreign countries (munitions 
and supporting equipment to other natiuns). 

The rcsulutiun proposes to shift th ^ emphasis ot United States 
policy regarding weapons. Whether or not we currently provide a 
great deal of the world's weapons, the proposition suggests that 
the figure be significantly reduced, 

Tht' Aid Resolution 

President Carter is Niebuhr's *'moral man in ihimoral society'' 
according to David Rudnick.^^ Carter's moralistic human rights 
stand prompted the aid resolution, American aid to foreign 
governments has political strings: 

Mr. Carter^s new priorities were spelled out in a speech at Notre 
Dame Univeriityi when he spoke of the need for the United 
Statci to gain a new confidencep overcome its obsessive fear of 
CommuniBnii and cease supporting the status quo when this took 
an unjustj dictatorial form. So the United States has moved some 
way towards reconciliation with Vietnam and Cuba, and applied 
pressure^ not always diicreetp but certainly unprecedented in 
scale, on countrieSp from Thailand to Chilej where human rights 
are being infringed, 

Beginning analysis of this topic suggests two questions: What is the 
foreign assistance program? What is a totalitarian government? 

"Resolved: That the United States should significantly reduce 
. . . has been previously defined. The change agent is our federal 
government* *'The" identifies the government headquartered in 
Washington, D.C. The resolution asks for debate over the desir- 
ability of policy by using *'should,"' The resolution demands that 
the direction of change be substantialj qualitatively or quantita- 
tively. The change must minimize aid to certain nations. The 
debate team ignoring these clear mandates will debate about 
topicality. 

**lts foreign assistance programs. ..." refers to United States 
programs by repeating the pronoun ""its." The phrase identifies 
generic assistance programs to other nations by using "foreign*" 

The U,S. Foreign Assistance Programs for 1979^ as submitted 
by Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, provide one source of defini- 
tion. The administration*! assessments state that (1) less-developed 
countries are growing in importance; (2) the developing countries 
are central participants in our quest for peace; (3) special consid- 
eration was given to the condition of political, economic, and civil 
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rii^hts uf tht; recipient states; (4) a rcurganizatiun of uur aid pro^ 
grams might be undertaken; and (5) a number of special prublems 
must be considered in allocating our assistance. Taken in con- 
text, ^'programs'' suggests that the affirmative policy cut *'some" 
t)f the ''several" programs which currently exist, 

**'ru totalitarian governments," the final phrase of the resolu- 
ticm, specifies a group of nations. Totalitarian is defined in The 
!Vew Columbia Encyclopadia as a "modern form of autocratic 
g<jvernment in which the state involves itself in all facets of 
society. ''^^ A similar approach appears in another dictionary: 
iorm of government or state in which the lives and actions of 
every individual, and every enterprise, are controlled by a dictator 
ur dictatorial caucus. One dilemma faces a debater on this 
resolution. Is the issue the extreme suggested above— a government 
involving itself in all fa is of suciety— or is a less restrictive 
d e f i n i t i o n r c as o n ab 1 e ? 

In summary, the aid resulution can be rephrased in juxtaposi' 
tion with the original resolution, as follows: Resolved: That the 
United States should significantly reduce (the affirmative proposes 
a policy uf action by the guvernment of the United States which 
ought to be adopted for the purpose of cutting down a substantial 
number of) its foreign assistance programs (the many programs, 
both military and economic, that currently exist to provide train- 
iiig, security, economic support) to totalitarian governments 
(natitnis which foster less humanitarian practices for the popula- 
tion of those nations). 
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Resolved: That the United States should significantly 
change its foreign trade policies, 

"It is important fur tinis nation's econoniic vitality that both the 
private sector and the Federal government place a higher priority 
on exports,*' With tliese words^ President Jimmy Carter an- 
nounced on September 26, 1978, a series of measures designed to 
implement that' higher priority. You and the other high school 
debaters in 1979-80 will debate the nature of the changes. To 
answer the vital questions requires a thorough understanding ot 
current trade policies; the imphxations of those policies upon the 
three **E's** of our nation's interests: energy, economicSs and 
environment; and, finally, consideration of some potential changes 
which might be mandated in the near future. 

President Carter*s comments were previewed at mid-year by 
Assistant Commerce Secretary Frank Weil who said, "What we 
need is a higher, government-wide national priority for trade, 
particularly for exports. A more complete shopping list was 
included in a speech made before the Iowa State Bar Association 
in Des Moines on June 22, 1978, by Deputy Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher: 

The issues of this new agenda are bread-and-butter, poeket- 
book issues. They arise from the increasing impact of events 
abroad on priceSj on jobs, and on the conditions of day-to-day 
life here in the United States, 

Some of the issues are new and unprecedented, such as energy 
prices, allocation of ocean resources, and environmental impacts. 
Others involve traditional concerns of international economic 
poUcy, . , . All have a common origin in the increasing interaction 
between the United States and the economies of the world. *- 

One would conclude from these remarks that the policy which 
existed in 1978 was, indeed^ in need of revision. Woe be unto 
defenders of the present system, for representatives of the Exec* 
utive branch and members of Congress were calling for modifica- 
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ticjns, Ci^iuinuccl duclinc oi' the American ilullur, increases in 
cieperulence upon ftjiuign oil, antl general eeonumic instability 
put m in trtHibled vvaters. And politicians know that calls for 
action (be they token (jr substantive) are essential to sur%i%al 
during troubled tiines, 

In late 1978 Chnstopher outlined five fureigu policy concerns 
ol the Carter adminlBtration, Heading the list was East^Vest 
trade. As you begin to unulyze this or any problem, you must 
tisk two questions: *'What are the conditions?** and **How do we 
now respond to those contlitions?" Ihen you attempt to evaluate 
the potential responses. 

The Present System 

The United States Is a leader in exporting and imparting. Tables 
3 and 4 support this statement and, upon closer examination, 
yield much more in t'ormation. But to understand the nature of 
the present trade system requires more than simple tables which 
indicate our rank as importer and exporter. We must loc^k to the 
public and private trading structures, the laws of the United 
States, the agreements between the United States and other 
nations, and the multilatenil structures to which we belong. 

Unilateral Actions: Laws of the United States 

in 1979 the international affairs function of the United States is 
expjccted to have an outlay of $7.6 bilUon.^^ The focus of our 
laws Isn't limited to spending money, uf course. We will be active 
in various prugTams to stimulate sales of our goods and reduce 
purchases of other nations* goods. Wc will pay lip service to free 
trade and continue to limit the importation uf goods which threat- 
en our industry. And we will continue to involve ourselves in 
programs which, in our view, provide for our security. All of these 
things {>ccur as a consequence of laws adopted by our government. 
Henceforth, the focus will be upon the laws relating to trade 
restrictions. 

Restrictions on imports. The first type of law places price limits 
on imported goods. We can put foreign producers at a price 
disadvantage by Imposing tariffs (taxes). For example ^ a foreign 
bicycle manufacturer might be required to pay a tariff of ten 
dollars per bicycle. Result? The foreign bicycle costs the consumer 
ten dollars more, giving the domestic model an advantage. Another 
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Tuble 3 

Exports anci Imports 
Indexes of rulHl Value* Unit V'alue (Aveia<?e Price), and Quantity 
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way to give the American manufacturer a price advantage is to 
establish minimum prices below which foreign producers may not 
sell. In December 1978, President Carter applied this kind of rule 
to imported steeL The Treasury Department has this discretion 
under our ''antidumping" statutes.'*^ 

A second type of law restricts the quantity of imported goods* 
This restriction, generally eliminated by the multilatcrd agreement 
known as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, is called a 
quota. For instance, the United States may limit the number of 
television sets brought into the United States, either from a single 
country or from the world. The effect is, given sufficient demand 
within the United States, to insure a market for American pro-^ 
ducers of television sets. 

A third kind of law imposes quality control on imported goods. 
For example, w^e restrict the importation of pharmaceutical 
products based upon the reports of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, We also restrict the flow of goods based upon reeom- 
mendations of the Consumer Product Safety Commission, 
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A tuurth restrictive luvv is politicaL Our rrading with thy 
Envmy Act blucks imports frurii and exports tu Cuba, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, North KoreUj Rhodesia, and, as a result of recent 
legislation, Uganda, Until 1972 the law blocked (embargoed) trade 
with the People's Republic of China.^^ An iiueresting sidelight of 
this law is that U,S, firms, wherever they are located, are forbid- 
den from exporting goods, even those not of U.S. origin, to 
those nations. Some Canadian grain deals have been stopped as a 
result,^^ 

The U,S. Constitution grants the power of regulating foreign 
commerce to Congress. In some instances Ce>ngress has ceded that 
power to the Executive. The Trade Act of 1974 grants the prcs= 
ident wide authority to negotiate neW reductions in tariffs and 
other barriers to trade and to grant relief to any firms thought to 
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be suff'criiig injurv^ Iriirn inip()rcccl goods, '^^ ()i the nine cases 
bruuglu tu the presitlent's uttention by 1977, however, he gmntecl 
rcHef in only (mx inistancts Therefore, this rilth law granting 
specific benefits to American firms hiis not ahered the trade 
picture substantially, 

A sixth Uiw deals with responses to the Arab trade boycott 
against Isiuel. Arab nations have boycotted Israel for thirty years, 
hi 1965 we passed the Export Administration Act, and an amend- 
ment required that all U,S, exporters report to the Commerce 
Department the receipt and nature of any request having the 
effect of furthering or supporting the Arab boycutt.^^ As our 
relationship with the Arab nations h^is grown more Important to 
us, however^ the difficulty of opposing Arab boycott actions ha^ 
increased.^^ In any case, many American companies have been 
limited in their foreign sales by the boycott. Coca-Colav Ford 
Motor Company^ Miles Laboratories, and Xerox arc but a few of 
the firms affected. As with many other aspects of the Middle East 
conllict, we have been placed in the middle. 

Restrictions on exports. Just as we have established laws re- 
sponding to another nation's boycott, we have laws limiting our 
own exports to some countries, such aj the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. This limit was political in its inception and Is political 
in its modification. Thus, in 1972 we modified the law to permit 
trade on a Hmitcd basis wnth the People's Republic of China. 

The Export Administration Act regulates the exportation of 
goods from the United States, According to some, the law is 
"written totally negativtly=nothing can be exported unless specif- 
ically granted the right.*" However, President Carter is working 
to change this situation. He vetoed protectionist measures relating 
to meat and textile imports. In September 1978 he announced 
actions which suggest his liberal trade attitude. These included 
measures to aid U.S. exporterss reduce domestic export barriers, 
and reduce foreign export barriers. The program aims at loans 
to small exporters, short-term export credits to ligricultural 
producers, and trade offices in importing nations.: 

The International Trade Commission regulates U.S. exports. 
The commission must deal with conflicting government policies 
related tu finance, tax, environment, antitrust, and government 
priorities, as well as the writing of guidelines for the acts men- 
tioned below on foreigti bribery, antitrust, and environmental 
matters,"^ 
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Multinational restrictions. Many of ouf laws apply to the 
multinatiunaj corp oration. I he mukinationtii CDrporatiun extends 
its business operations to two or more countries^ and it frequently 
has relationships that are "dependent, symbiotic, and Sometimes 
subomingj with the modern government, Their si^c arid re= 
sources give rnultiMational corporations massive power which may 
be even greater than that of the nation -states in which they 
operate. If U.S. multLnarionals are to play the game at all they 
must be given both "a freer hand and mure effective support, 
especially on financing, tax puUeyj and in exerting economic 
pressure to help spur U.S. sales and guard investments/'^^ Other- 
wise, higher costs of opemting abroad could force U.S, multi- 
nationals to invest in the L .S. and withdraw from overseas,^® 

The U,S. Expt)rtTmport 13 an k is a federal bank where money 
loaned J but not sis efficiently as possible: ''Most countries have 
better export financing than American industry. And most foreign 
governments have vvays of providing tax relief for exports,"^^ ac- 
cording to S\\ Paul Cooper, an American tool company executive. 

I'he multinationals are restricted by an pb rib cry, antiboycott, 
and taxation, laws. The principal laws which affect the multina- 
tionals abroad relate to bribery. In the waKu of the 1977 Lock- 
heed Corpcjration seandalSj the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act was 
adopted, making improper payments lo foreigners to win business 
illegaL Fhc Arab boycDtt led Congress to prahibit U.S. companies 
trom complying with the boycott; the Export Administration Act 
amendment subject'^ violators to civil fines; the 1976 Reform Act 
taxes Americans living abroad; and the 1974 Trade Act prohibits 
the Soviet Union from receiving mcisi- favored-nation tariff treats 
ment.^ rhe situation is not (jne-sided, of course. The multi- 
nationals are power fuL According to one view illicit payments, 
exploitatiun of host countries* demands of special treatment, and 
disregard for legislation of host countries are problems which, 
developing countries must face from the transnational corpora- 
tions.^^ 

The United States, in accord with Jimniy Carter's foreign 
policy, is attempting to cooperate with the niultinationals, Anti- 
trust legislation is not enforced unless a majt^r question emerges. 
Carter aims at a foreign poUcy which has three basic purposes: 
an improverJ trade balance, a strengthened dullar, and better trade 
partner relationships. All three benefit from helping the multi- 
naticinal corporations. 
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The Prtiblem 

LJ,S. Defense Secretary iiarold Brcnvn may have overstated the 
case regrirding VS. poUcy reaction to a complete cutoff of Middle 
East uiL He pruvided the '*blunt vvarniiig that the U.S, would 
intervene with military force in this event, ''^^ But even if this 
saber-rut tling Is exaggerated, war is not out of the picture, The 
problem, then, is whether or not the United States can supply its 
energy needs, This questiun can be answered only by cunsidering 
the total energy picture. I hrec interrelated categories of problems 
fnust be discussed when analyzing the tradu picture of the United 
Siiates, Energy, economics, and environment are critical to our 
tuture. rhe deja vu you may be experiencing when you sec 
rnaterial on the energy crisis may subside when you realize that 
the emphasis this yt-ar will be upon the tnude links; thus you must 
consider the implications of the energy shortage w^hen debating 
this year's topic. 

Getting (Jil from the Arabs 

The danger is that if we don't have energy there will be a **vast, 
global %hih in political alignments, "^^^ The United States needn't 
be the ieader, but should the power shift to hostile interests se- 
rious problems will emerge for us. And under any circumstances, 
the United States must have world trade to sui^ive: Nearly 10 
million American jobs depend on our exports. Two^ thirds of our 
imports are raw materials that we do not or cannot readily pro- 
duce. One out of every three dollars of U.S. corporate profits is 
derived from international activities/" But we currently worry 
abt>ut the power to produce the items to export. We may have to 
disc o vc r how to use e n c rgy d i f f e re n 1 1 y an cl m o r e wi sc ly . The al arm 
has been sounded; the days of plentiful energy are over. And yet, 
according to Business Week, -'The nation's international economic 
W(>es arc compounded by continued failure to adopt policies that 
will reverse the growing reliance on imported oil— a major factor 
in the decline of the dollar. "^^ When we are discussing a capital 
investment of $31.7 billion in 1978 by United States investors we 
are not talking minor matters, 

The energy coming from oil is costing more money* *'Abu 
Dhabi, Qatar, Libya, Kuwait, and Venezuela have already an- 
nounced price increases of as much as 14%, and more bad news is 
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cxpct;tt'(i when the cartel assenibles in special session on March 25 
m CiericvLi.'"^ Ific price nias" reduce the anioinit svc iieniaud. 
**Crude oil impurts frcun the Middle Kast made up 22% of our 
total pctroleunn ctMisuniption and nearly half our iniports in 
1977 (vernus 7% and 29% respectively in 1973),"^^ Tills increase 
has rnade the Arab states a growth nuirket for a vsicle rani^e of 
^;ervii-es, capital, aiul consumer goods: rhe rapid increase in 
liiivestable surplus %vhic li the Arab gcivernments hoici -now approx- 
imately Si 40 biliuni has added a !ie\v dimen*^ion to our interests 
in the area/'^^' 

We ha\c lony it^c(jgni/ed the iniptjrtance of the rnajor Arab 
cinin trie's, vvhose c)il lias l)een important to^ our allies. Nt)Sv the 
wealth i>\ these siLites has added a new degree of interdependence 
between the United States and the Arab nations, Our concern 
)^oes far hcy^jnd the lormer strategic questions of their proximity 
to the l',S.SJi,: '"A re pea? performance of 1973, even in a minor 
key, would have enormous consequences for a U.S, economy that 
many economists see as teetering (ui the brink of recession, 
I'unc chhnccl m with tiie potential results of increased cmI prices: 
*4Iig[ier nj! costs are l)ound to filter into the Consnnier Price 
Index and complicate the Administration's tough task of slowing 
in llation/" K\X'n an Adniinistratiori figiue, Assistant Commerce 
Secretary Frank Weih ncited that the U,S, trade deficit is '*neg- 
ative" in terms of economic growth. He guided, **As this process 
goes on it adds to inHation in the U.S/*^^ 

I'he clays ui picturing tlie Arabs as a group of playboys in the 
rooftt?p casino of the MXLNL Grand Hotel in Las Vegas arc also 
pjast, Fra cling [)artners, possessors of fuel \nr the wcjrld^ fM::casional 
rehe Is these are the pictures we nuist develop of the Arabs. Our 
traiie policies ha^e not yet gotten control of the energy which runs 
industry; and without control, the dollarj the economy, and our 
well-being are in jeopardy, "'The longer we run an excessively large 
deficit the more dollars foreigners must hold and the dollars will 
be worth less and less. That means more inflation in the U.S. and 
greater fuuinL ial instability oviTseas/*^^ The weirds of economist 
and businessnian Herbert K. iNeih Jr., eeho those of many Amer- 
ican busineSHmen, 

The iraniun Problem 

'' To many in the iiuernaiional oil intlustry, the Iranian revokitiori 
is begiiuiing to look disturbingly like a replay of the 1973 Arab oil 
boycott/*^'* Iranian oil represented only 3 percent of the total 
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domestic consumption imported by the United States in 1977^ 
but the overall impurmice of their oil is emphasized in Table 5. 

Consider the impact of a permanent shift of political commit- 
ment by Iran. Would oil be sold to Japan? To Western Europe? 
And at what price in terms of political concessions? As Business 
Week noted: **Western Europe, while nut as dependent on Iran for 
oil as Japan, Is still feeling the pinch. ''^^ 

Of equal importance to the United States is that continuing 
problem, the dnilar: "The dollar's recovery in recent months has 
proved extremely fragile, and Iran's turmoil may have far deeper 
significance for the U.S. balance-o^payments deficit and inflation 
rate than anyone has yet estimated. ''^^ 

The Saudi Problem 

lY) a significant degree^ Saudi Arabia holds the fate of the world 
economy in its hands. With 20 percent of the noncommunist 
world *s €)il reserves, the Saudis can determine prices established by 
OPEC^^ How and tu what degree Saudi Arabia asserts indepen- 
dence from the rest of the world will be of particular import to 
those analyzing the oil question. For cKamplcj takeover of the 
Arabian-American Oil Company marks the end of an era when 
private companies could exercise the power of ownership. Now 
the politieal interests of Saudi Arabia will determine, to a very 
large extent, the future oil supplies available for sale to us. 



Table 5 



i he Importance of Iranian Oil 



Countries 


Percent of Total Daily 
Domestic Consumption 


Britain 


15 


France 


10 


Israel 


67 


Italy 


14 


Japan 


17 


Stjuth Africa 


90 


United States 


3 


West Germany 


12 



¥tnmi Business Week, \ 9 February 1979, p. 23. 
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Given this sort of curiditiun one can expect more occasions 
such us the spectacle of the Mexican President lecturing the Prcs= 
ident of the Unitcji States and general discussion of our declining 
power. rhe issue which is behind this talk may well be the key 
tu the debate topic% What foreign policy moves are QVaitabU" to the 
United States? There are few moves we could make, beyond the 
sword-rattling variety, which woulcj influence world policies 
regarding energy. And the steps which we can take domestically 
(as last year's debate residutlun proved) will nut have much impact 
un the overall U,S, energy situation. If, as President Carter has 
stated, '*A major cause [of our trade deficits] has been our exces- 
sive reliance on imported t)il,"'^^ maintaining a good relationship 
with Saudi Arabia will be a critical part of our foreign policy to 
insure oil supplies and minimi^.c uur Made deficits, unless and until 
we can reduce our reliance on imporiLcl oil. 

Getting Out of the Nuclear Field 

"One by one, the lights are going out for the U,S. nuciear power 
industry. Reactor orders have plummeted from a high of 41 in 
1973 to zero this year, iNuclear power stations are taking longer to 
build, and the delays are tacking hundreds of millions of dollars 
onto their costs. Waste disposal, which was supposed to be solved 
by now, is noL Ihc export market is already glutted and shrinking 
f;ist."^^ The president of Wcstinghouse Power Systems com- 
mented that antinuclcar sentiment at home has **taken us from 
100% of the world market to practically zero,"^* This an ti nuclear 
sentiment, coupled with the rech^ced demand for electrical power 
and fear based on the dangers of storing nuclear waste materials, 
has further shrunk the demands for nuclear power. 

These concerns ubout nuclear power have generated another 
concern: the consequences of returning to greater use of coaL 
^'Mining and burning a lot more coalp however, presents multiple 
ectmomic and environmental problems. To itemize the indus- 
trial and environmental harms associated with coal secnis a waste 
of time. Refer to the First Analysis of last year's topic, or to your 
own files, to aid your initial research. 

Some debate teams will discover a way to incorporate materials 
related to use of nuclear energy into their cases. While coaching 
advice is outside the scope of this book, debaters arfi advised that 
in the analysis of the topic, both sides could use a strong brief 
entitled **Nuclear power is not part of the policy defended by this 
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team/* Using the argumciit a lew times in select nninds will prub- 
ably reduce the need tu use it. IVam^ which fail with attacks 
ba^ed upun spurious cunnections eventually learn nut to use 
those attacks. 

One closing remark about nuclear power, Fusiun power, the 
technology that can wring limitless energy from hydrugen, may 
become a standard power-generating resource. But most estimates 
see that as occurring well after the turn of the century. Thus, 
fusion is not relesant to current policy debates. 

Economics: Current Conditions 

In 1946 at Bretton VVoods, New Hampshire, the dollar became the 
commonly accepted reserv^c currency, but since 1971, the dullar 
has been in decline. One reason would appear to be the changing 
status of our balance of payments. We now purchase more qoods 
than we selL 

This trade deficit is probably a consequence of two develop- 
mentsi high energy bills and a faster rate of United States econom- 
ic gruwth as compared to other nations. Explained one way, we 
look at the energy iniports of S45 billion and contrast that with 
the rest of our trade picture, where we find '*for non-energy trade, 
our relatively rapid recovery from the world recessions has sucked 
in impc^rts much faster than sluggish growth abroad has stimulated 
our exports, ''^^ 

A further explanation of the deficit is that it reflects the acceh 
eration of the U.S. inflation rate relative to other major indus^ 
triali^ed couiitries. The Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) noted that consumer prices in the US. 
rose at an average annual rate of 6.7 percent. Compare this with 
6.1 percent in Germany, 1L5 percent in Japan, and 7.7 percent 
in Switzerland between 1971 and 1975. Since 1975, however, 
**the rate of consumer price inflation in the U.S. has remained near 
the high average of 1971-1975, while inflation has decelerated 
sharply in the three strong-currency countries."^ 

The overall picture is reflected in a comment by Melvyn B. 
Kraussj a professor of economics at New York University^ 

The economies of the Weitern industrialized nations have 
shown themselves unwilling to adjust to the changed realities of 
the International marketplace, The reality is that Japan and 
certain less developed countries can now outdo us in a number of 
areas-steeh color television sets, textiles, and shipbuilding, to 
name a few.*^ 
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The result ol' all ihh h sumiTiiirizcii by Waller K. Houfiley, chief 
cconurtiisc ft.r the Bank t)i' America: '*\1rtually uO tiatiuns except 
the U.S. are pursuing aggressive pt>licies to expand exports aiul 
decrease impurts-which, of course, is not possible iii the ag= 
^regale. Something has to give."^^ That something may be the 
floniestic ecunorny of the United States. 

rraile and the Changing Market 

hi 1977 the United States had a 531 hlUion trade deficit. The 
fundaniental prtibleni would appear lu be slow espurt growth 
and a deturiorating U.S. share in vvurld trade, particularly in 
manufactured ginnls. The vulumc of American manufactured 
goods exported has fallen steadily since 1974. In 1976 the United 
States had a $12 billion trade surplus in manufactured goods; in 
1977, the surplus level had fallen to S3 billion, Small businesses 
arc finding it especially hard to keep up. hi the past, machine tool 
manufacturers were exporting their goods to countries all over the 
world. As we establish stronger protective rides, less export ca- 
pability exists for these tool manufacturers.®^ On the other hand, 
other industrial countries have been increasing their export raic. 

But this is not all bach The gyrations of the international 
currency markets are surface manifestations of a growing trade 
rivalry among the leading capitahst nations. The sinking dollar 
**has the obvious advantage of strengthening U.S. export op- 
portunities in the affected countries, and at the same time weak- 
ening the competitive status of the latter*s expc^rts to the United 
States.''®^ Furthermore, the dollar's value is sinking only in rela- 
tion to a few of our trading partners. 

Since world trade has multiplied niurc than tenfold in past 
decades, the position of the United States should have moved 
upward more rapidly than it has. But the plus signs exist. Our 
gross national product has risen from less than $500 billion to 
more than $1 trillion in real terms. Our total employment has 
increased by more than 50 percent since the early 1950s while 
our population has increased by less than 45 percent. Much of that 
growth has been a result of exports, 

Other positive signs exist* The Federal Reserve Board finds -'a 
competitive edge in exports" for the United States.^- Retaining 
this competitive edge will be important; otherwise, some say, we 
will experience sudden jumps in the dollar value and the volatile 
ups and downs in the foreign exchange markets that hurt interna- 
tional trade. 
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There are uther brighE spui^ in our econumy reiatecl to trade, 
such as agricultural products. A VVuterloQ, Iowa, firm represen- 
tative noted, ''In Waterloo, 20% of the tractors and parts manufac- 
tured by Deere & Co. are shipped abroad, and company officials 
estimate that nearly 2,800 employees owe their jobs directly to 
foreign trade. Metal prices are booming. One metals trader in 
New York ^aid recently, **\VeVe looking at the biggest bull market 
in metals since early 1974/'^ This is thought to be due to inves^ 
tors who are seeking *^hard assets.*^ And finally, ^^apanese, Ger^ 
man, and British investors are among those who continue to pour 
money into U.S. bricks and mortar.^'^^ These examples dem^ 
onstrate that positive economic signs do exist. 

A final word, Overall conditions may seem to require a return 
to the era of protectionism. Clearly, this direction of change is 
acceptable for affirmative teams. The negative teams will need, 
therefore, to consider the implications of ending the competitive 
economy and giving the government "much more of a sav in 



Trade and the Carter Policy 

President Carter has been active in trade policy changes. He has 
used dollars, regulations, and negotiations to further the interests 
of the United States. 

Carter used dollars in late 1978. On November 1, 1978, Carter 
anted up a $30 billion intervention fund and initiated a sharp 
tightening of monetary policy to stop the dollar*s dramatic de^ 
clme. The biggest impact of this action was to prove that the 
United States was willing to take risks with domestic monetary 
policy in order to defend the dollar. 

Carter also used regulations. The Carter administration used the 
antidumping Uw to protect the U.S. steel industry from foreign 
competition. **Steel imports are blamed for massive layoffs of 
steelworkers and for contributing to the nation's rising trade 
deficit" read one report, and Carter acted.'' 

Carter also proposed modification, within his discretionary 
powers, of current policies. He wanted to reduce domestic barriers 
to exports and so proposed to modify executive regulation, to 
reduce use of restrictive laws regarding exporting to "enemies,** 
and to use the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act sparingly,^® 

Carter also continued the five-year round of negotiations for a 
new multilateral trade agreement. The president called for interna^ 
tional agreements: 
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I hope that our major trading partners will see the importance 
of reaching more widespread agreements on the use of export 
finance to avoid a costly competition which is economically 
unsound and ultimately self-defeating for all of us. These Inier- 
national agreements are essential to assure that American ex- 
porters do not face unfair competition, and this Administration 
intends to work vigorously to secure them,'*'* 

Obviously, changes in the present system can be cHpccled, but 
what arc the outward signs of the present system? Are there any 
signs of the world impact of our current policies? As any direct 
overview of the situation would indicate, the economic status of 
the United States has substantial impact on the entire globe. 

World Trade 

Problems related tu our economy and its interrelationships with 
other nations will be the basis for many affirmative cases this year. 
China, Africa, Europe, and others represent prospective case areas. 
As noted earlier, the OPEC nations clearly deserve case attention. 

China hiis a population equal to one-quarter of the earth's total 
population. When the United States officially recognized China on 
Januar>^ 1, 1979, it merely acknowledged the obvious. But the 
normalization provided for commercial and cultural relations, as 
well as enhanced the prospects for the stability of Asia. President 
Carter hoped to shift our trade relations in that direction as 
welL^^® 

When China entered into regular trading partnership with the 
United States, conditions hjr the states surrounding her changed. 
"China has entered the arena with a massive, well-disciplined 
work force that earns only one-fifth of what Hong Kong workers 
make."^^^ But the economy of Hong Kong is not the only one 
which may suffer. The implications extend to Indonesian petro- 
leum; Philippine textiles; Singapore's garments; Thailand's rice, 
tapioca, sugar, and rubber; and Malaysia's manufactured products. 

How could China have developed quite so rapidly? Beyond 
having a massive population, China has an authoritarian govern- 
ment that has engaged in ^'confiscation or expropriation [which] 
appears to have been a valuable tool for such countries as the 
Soviet Union and China, in helping to develop and industrialize 
at a faster rate w^hilst other countries, strongly innucnced by 
Western ethics, are lagging behind. "^^^ 

Africa is another part of the world involved in trade with the 
United States. The fastest growing market for the U.S. is the 
developing world. '^Africa alone provided a market for well over 
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$1 bilUon in US* agricultural praduce.*'^^^ Our major interest 
must be African minerals* Four strategic minerals— chromite, 
manganese, vanadium, and platinum— come from South Africa, 
Were that supply cut off, our prime supplier would become the 
Soviet Union. 

Cyrus Vance, in a speech made before the U.S, Jaycees in mid- 
1978^ expressed how broad our interest in Africa is. He noted that 
African nations play a key role in international affairs and are 
directly involved with such issues as the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, conventional armaments, famine, and world resources* 
He continued' 

Africa is increasingly important to us in even more immediate 
ways, Some of you buy and sell goods that require copper, 
manganese^ cobalts or potash, You have coffee and cocoa in your 
kitchens. Africa supplies us with between a quarter and one-half 
of our imports of these and many other raw materials, including 
40% of our petroleum imports.* 

The political stability of African states is essential to healthy 
trade relations, Unfortunately, political turmoil is widespread on 
the continent. Zaire, for instance, faces economic coUapsc accord- 
ing to Secretary Vance: "That nation is still threatened by severe 
economic problems and the prospect of tertitorial fragmenta- 
tion.'*^^* Rhodesia, faced with the burden of escalating guerrilla 
warfare, the political uncertainties of black-majority rule, and 
tightening economic blockage by the West, may not survive. 
Despite the trade restrictions, the U.S. still has economic interests 
in Rhodesia. Union Carbide Corporation^ an American firm, has 
mining interests operated by the Rhodesian government since the 
blockage began* 

South America is another part of the world whcr^ our trade 
interests are threatened. Many of the South American states are 
asserting political independence. For example, our chemical 
producers are quite upset because Colombia has adopted a law 
requiring that 50 percent of its exports and imports be hauled on 
Colombian-flag or associated ships. 

Environment: Famine 

In the Horn of Africa conflicts have diverted material and human 
resources from serious economic and social problems. The pros- 
pect? "A grave famine now threatens over a million Ethiopian 
people with starvation. The food situation throughout the region 
-=and as far away as Tanzania and Pakistan^^could be worsened 
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by laryc swarms of iocusts which arc not being adequately con- 
trolled. Secretary Vance has noted that the United States 
contributed $1.5 million for relief operations in the famine area 
and assistance to deal with the locusts, 

The prublem boils down to a single issue: population is still 
expanding too rapidly: 

In 1975 there were some 750 million people living In absolute 
or relative poverty. 

It is estimated that there are four birthi and two deaths every 
second. The 3*700 million people in the world in 1972 had in- 
creased to 4,000 million by 1975 and are expected to exceed 
7,000 million by the year 2000. 

The zones of the earth that are naturally fertile, with robust 
soils and equable climates, are very largely occupied. There arc 
only limited new lands to cultivate, and the gains from that 
source are balanced, and may even be exceeded, by the loss of 
farmland through erosion, aridity, salinity and urban encroach- 
ment.*'^ 

This 1976 estimate, based on World Bank figures, is tempered by 
indications that some optimism is justified. It is a qualified op- 
timism, because (1) intensive agriculture would require a lot of 
energy; (2) fertilizers and pesticides have unwelcome side effects; 
(3) distribution is costly; (4) technology requires training of 
farmers; and (5) transport and storage of foods generate wastage 
(for example, *4n Africa, the annual losses in storage are equiv- 
alent to food requirements of 250 million people. In the United 
States the losses cost $100 million per annum. ''^^^). 

The fact is that over much of the world environmental problems 
are still those associated with poverty^ such as poor housing, bad 
public heakh, malnutrition, and inadequate employment. Our 
trade policies will have substantial impact upon these problems. 
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K eso Ivecl : T/i at tha Un ited S ta t es sh o n Id sign if tea ntly redticc 
public and private distribution of weaparis to foreign 
countries. 



While PresidLMit Garter shuttled between Egypt and Israel, a State 
Department announcement of March 10, 1979, noted that he had 
signed a waiver w^hich w^ould allow the delivery of warplanes, 
tanks, and armored personnel carriers to North Yemen without 
congressional review. A provision of the Arms Export Control Act 
of 1976 says that Congress has the veto power on such transac- 
tions unless *'the president states in his certification that an emer- 
gency exists which requires such sale in the national security 
interests of the United States." 

Whether by goveniment-to-govemment sales, grants, or loanSj 
the transfer of arms from the United States to other countries has 
played a large role in U.S. foreign policy since World War IL And 
the power of the president to invoke the mystical words "national 
security" is a reflection of the apparent necessity to provide great 
nexibility to our leaders when dealing with questions of national 
defense. 

For many years the main objective of our collective security 
system has been to maintain an overall military balance with the 
Soviet Union. Other important foreign policy issues— the Middle 
East, Europe, Africa, Southeast Asia, nuclear power, conventional 
forces=have been seen in terms of the question. How do they 
affect U.S.-aS.S.R. relations? 

The following material is a first analysis of this debate resolu- 
tion. The material available on this topic is as massive as that 
discovered on our trade policies. Briefly discussed here are: (1) 
the present system, (2) the major issues, (3) a survey of the various 
geographic trouble spots, and (4) nuclear vs. conventional forces. 
As with the previous topic, materials related to solutions are 
included in chapter five. 

36 
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Arms Transfer System 

Since the end of World War 11, the United Status has maintained a 
program to assist other nations in developing their armed forces. 
The background of the program is provided in an excellent doc- 
ument. United States Arms Iransfer and Security Assistance 
Programs: 

Postwar American aid, both militarv^ and economic, was ex- 
tended to areas and nations devastated by war and threatened by 
Communist lubversion or aggression. In the postwar period, this 
great effort in defense, economic, and political recovery was» to a 
great extent, a triumph of American leadership and initiative, 
especially in Western Europe. 

As the nations of Western Europe completed their economic 
recovery, the military assistance programs in that area were re- 
duced and arms began to be provided through cash sales. In 
recent years, trends in U.S, arms transfers have continued to 
reflect the declining use of military assistance and an increasing 
reliance on arms sales. 

The means the U.S. now uses to facilitate arms transfer are 
varied. The most substantial program, the milztary assistaTice 
program (MAP), involves the loan or outright grant to foreign 
countries of military equipment, facilities, technical assistance, 
repair and rehabilitation, logistics assistance, and administrative 
support. This program is carried out under authority of part two 
of the Foreign Assistance Act (FAA) of 1961, as amended. Each 
year Congress must reconsider the act, and at that time funds to 
carry out the program must be authorized and later appropriated. 

MAP is a product of the Cold War. The stated purpose of the 
Foreign Assistance Act is to strengthen the mutual defense and 
collective security of the noncommunist world. As the needs and 
original rationale receded, Congress has relied upon the program 
less and less: '*This program is likely to continue on a reduced and 
annually authorized basis for specific countries for some years to 
come in order to provide military assistance to countries with 
which the United States has concluded base rights in exchange for, 
inter alia, muldyear military assistance commitments,'***^ 

To receive MAP a country must agree that it will not, without 
consent of the U.S. government, permit the use of U.S.=supplied 
arms by anyone who is not an officer, employee, or agent of that 
country^ permit the transfer of such articles to another nation; or 
use or permit the use of such articles for purposes other than those 
for which they were furnished. These provisions are in Section 
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506(a) of the act. The level of aid which may be granted under 
this act is let at a maximum of $3 million per country. 

To receive more than $3 million, the president must certify 
that (1) the country conforms to the purposes and principles of 
the U.N,; (2) the defense articles will be used to support free 
world defensive strength; (3) the country is taking all reasonable 
measures to develop its ov^ defense capacities; and (4) increased 
ability of the country to defend itself is important to U,S. secu- 
rity*^*^ Another important condition for MAP aid is assurance 
that basic human rights are respected in countries participating in 
the program* In FY 1978, MAP countries were Greece, Portugal, 
Spain, Turkey, Jordan, Indonesia, Philippines, and Thailand* 

The president does have discretion in the granting or terminat- 
ing of military assistance, including situations where U.S. property 
within a country is threatened, narcotics control is ineffective, or 
bribery is involved in sales. Executive nexibility in other respects 
is also a feature of the program: 

Flexibility is provided the Administration in the conduct of 
the military assistance program* The ceiling amounts specifically 
establiihed for the eight countries concerned may be increased 
by not more than ten percent (10%) if the President deems such 
increase necessary (Section 504[aj [1] ). Funds may be used for 
the winding up of militaiy assistance programs or for other costs 
incurred in loans of defense articles to countries no longer eligible 
for military assistance (Section 515[b]). Section 614 authorizes 
the President the sum of $250 million, plus $100 million in for- 
eign countries^ "for the use , . . without regard to the require- 
ments of this Act."^^^ 

The foreign military sales (FMS) program is carried out under 
the provisions of the Arms Export Control Act (AECA), formerly 
the Foreign Military Sales Act (FMS A). The act provides for the 
transfer of armSs other military equipment, and various services 
through govemment-to-govemment agreements. Under the pro- 
gram the Department of Defense (DOD) purchases military equip- 
ment or services from U.S. firms, or, under some circumstances, 
takes equipment from U.S. stocks, and sells the equipment or 
services to a foreign government or intemational organization. 
This program is not considered assistance since there is no cost, 
per se, to the U.S. government. The bulk of U.S. arms transfers are 
carried out under this program. 

As noted in chapter one, foreign military sales fall into consis- 
tent categories: aircraft; ships; vehicles, weapons, and spares; 
ammunition; missiles; communications equipment; construction; 
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repair and rehabilitation of equipment; supply operations; train- 
ing; and technical assistance. Between 1950 and 1977, sales han- 
dled through the DOD amounted to $27.86 billion (Army)j 
115.4 billion (Navy), $27.39 billion (Air Force), and $344 million 
through other agencies, 

All of this was translated by New TirneSj Moscow edition* as 
an indicator of our national arms commitment: **The United 
States dominates the market. According to Pentagon data, between 
1950 and 1977 the U.S.A. sold or gave 126,000 million dollars^ 
worth of material to other countries. Last year it accounted for 
roughly one-half of the world arms trade, 

The Arms Export Control Act (AECA) gives the president 
authority to finanee sales of defense articles and services or to 
guarantee financing to friendly foreign countries or international 
organizations. The developing ccjuntries are expressly aided in 
making the transition from grant aid to sales by this act. 

In 1974 Congress enacted section 36(b) of the Foreign Military 
Sales Act (later to become the Arms Export Control Act). This 
provided congressional veto power over individual arms saleSj but, 
as noted earlier, there is a proviso to respond to emergency cir- 
cumstances which limits the veto power. 

Commercial arms sales do not constitute a government program 
as such. Payments are arranged privately with the purchaser for 
the direct transfer of arms, equipment, and i^rvices. However, the 
export of arms and services sold through conimercial channels is 
controlled by export licenses issued by the Department of State. 

In FY 1977, U.S. commercial exports of items on the munitions 
list were valued at an estimated $1.2 billion; this amount is in 
addition to the government arms transfers* The leading arms 
purchasers in the past have been Germany^ Japan, Canada^ and 
Israel, each having purchased more than $675 million. Fifteen 
countries have purchased arms commercially from U.S. companies 
in amounts of more than $100 million each.^*^ 

The Arms Export Control Act places a limit on the size of a 
commercial export sales contract* requiring that any purchase by 
non-NATO countries amounting to more than $25 million cannot 
be licensed for commercial sale but must be handled by the federal 
government under the foreign military sales program, 

The ship transfer program involves the s^e? grants lease, or loan 
of U.S. naval vessels to foreign governments. Except for new con- 
struction sales^ ships granted or sold to friendly foreign countries 
have been deemed unnecessary^ to the Navy and have been stricken 
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from the LJ.S. Naval Vesiel Registen Spucific congressional au- 
thomation is required for thu transfer of all capital ships and for 
all ships less than t%vunty years of age or in excess of 3,000 tons. 

Security supporting assistance is designed to promote or sup- 
port economic or political stability. Historically, countries whose 
economies are burdened by major defense programs have been 
aided under this program. Through this nexible program, aid has 
gone to VVestem Europe, Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and, 
most recentlVj Africa. 

The International Security Assistance and Arms Export Control 
Act of 1976 (Public Law 94"329) overhauled the statutory frame^ 
work governing the above programs. As a result, the administra- 
tion is more responsive to the congressional will on arms sales and 
transfers: 

To some extent, the procedures establiihetl in Public Law 
94-329, combined with greater sensitivity on the part of the 
administration to the desires of Congress to be consulted in the 
formulation of arms sales policies and in the conduct of U.S. 
security assistance programs^ have been successful in achieving 
greater congressional control over these programs. However^ the 
Congress has expressed its concern that much remains to be done 
to insure effective congressional oversight, 

The laws mentioned above should provide some insight into the 
status of the present system regarding weapons transfers. 

Treaty laws regulate the sale of nuclear weapons. In 1968, the 
United States, along with Great Britain and the Soviet Union, 
signed the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. 
Since ratified by over 100 nations, the treaty binds the signatories 
to a policy of non-transfer of nuclear weapons to non-nuclear 
states. In addition to this provision, treaties exist establishing a 
limited test ban, threshold test ban, and underground PNE ban; 
prohibiting nuclear weapons in Latin America; controlling seabed 
arms; and enacting accident measures and measures for the preven- 
tion of nuclear war.*^* Rationale for the limitation of nuclear 
weapons is provided in the preface to the Nuclear Proliferation 
Factbook: 

The ultimate reason why nuclear proliferation is to be avoided 
lies in the enormous destructive power of nuclear explosions. 
Even the smallest weapons can release energy equivalent to that 
of an explosion of many hundreds of tons of TNT, while the 
largest can have the devastating force of raillions of tons, or 
megatons^ of TNT. Nuclear weapons produce blast, heat and 
ionizing radiations. The blast can destroy structureSi the heat can 
start fires, and the radiation can kill or injure living things. 
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The International Military Education and Training Program 
(LMET) trains rureign troops in the United States, By some stan- 
dardsj this training program might be considered a form of vveap'- 
on. Clearly, experts are willing to include such expenditures as 
part of the overall weapons policy of the United States, 

In summary, U=S. weapons programs must be based on a coni' 
prehensive study of the defense policy of our nation. That defense 
policy, in turn, is a part of the overall U.S. foreign policy. When 
the United States provides military assistance to another country 
in the form of sale, credit, or grants that assistance must be based 
upon the interests of the United States foreign policy. Military 
assistance may be given to maintain regional militar)^ balances, as 
in the Middle East, Spain, and the Philippines; or the aid may 
compensate for the withdrawal of U.S. forces from overseas posi- 
tions, as in Korea. Finally, aid may be granted Ko strengthen bi- 
lateral p^^^^elationships.^^'^ Ever since the withdrawal of the 
U.S. froni^^^^^^^.$ia, over 60 percent of U.S. defense exports 
have gone^^^^^^pdle East. About one-third of our defense 
exports hs^^^^^jm NATO, South Korea, and Japan. The 
U.S. has a continuing commitment to increase the strength of 
friendly nations. This strength is intended to fit within the overall 
defense policy of the United States. 

The Major IsiUes 

Looking at the question of weapons trails fer from a broad perspec- 
tive permits us to conclude that the outlook is for a new guns-and- 
butter debate in the United States. If the decline in U.S. power is 
to be arrested, the trend toward spending a smaller share of the 
federal budget on defense must be reversed^ and economic policy 
must change ir a w^ay that encourages investment at the expense 
of consumption.^"^ The major issues to be considered here are 
arms negotiations and missile agreements. 

A rms Xegotia tio ns 

In 1961 Congress created the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency for the purpose of advising the president, the secretary of 
state, and Congress on arms control. President Carter has referred 
to the agency as ''the focal point of my Administration's efforts to 
reach arms control agreements through negotiations and to devel- 
op policies which will lead to reduced worldwide reliance on 
weaponry/' ^^"^ Some of the critical questions studied by the 
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ACUA arc: (I) the impact of arms control measures on foreign 
policy and the ecunomy; (2) issues and positions in arms control 
negotiations; (3) means for monitoring agreements that come into 
force • (4) the impact of new weapons and military policies on 
arms euntrol; ajid (5) the development of safeguards against 
nuclear proliferation. 

The U.S. and the U.S.S.R. achieved their first broad arms^ 
control agreements in 1972, when the antiballistic missile treaty 
and the interim agrecrnent were signed at the conclusion of the 
first round of strate^c arms limitation talks (SALT 1). Since that 
time the two superpowers have been involved in the second 
phase of the talks (SALT II). 

The SALT negotiations succeeded in severely restricting the 
deployment of antiballistic missile systems by either the United 
States or the Soviet Union. SALT I also placed limits on the 
number of offensive weapons. Secretary Vance, speaking about his 
SALT II negotiations, noted these ways an agreement would aid 
U.S. security: (1) it would establish equal limits for both sides on 
the overall number of strategic missile launchers and strate^c 
bombers; (2) it would reduce the number of strategic weapons 
below the number the Soviets now have; (3) it would establish 
sublimits on those systems we see as most threatening and de- 
stabilizing, such as intercontinental ballistic missiles equipped with 
MIRVed vvarhL-ads; (4) it would impose restraints on the improve- 
ment of existing weapons; (5) it would permit the U.S. to preserve 
essential options for modernizing our forces; (6) it would protect 
the interests of our allies; and (7) it would have independent 
verifiability.^^^ 

Negotiations of SALT II may well hinge upon questions of 
qualitative advantage rather than quantitative issues. "It has been 
clear for some years that the strategic-arms race is driven primarily 
by the continuous quest for technological improvement and 
advantage rather than by the mere desire to increase numbers. 
Now, according to the August 23, 1978, speech of the Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency and chairman of 
the delegation to the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, *'We arc 
close to the full development of a detailed, comprehensive agree- 
ment that will break new ground in arms control. Agreement has 
been reached on verification measures, on new ceilingSj and on 

subceilings for particular categories of strategic nuclear delivery 
vehicles. 

One further concern is the limitation of conventional arms. The 
international traffic in conventional arms may need to be con- 
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trailed. Slovving the traffic of amis, however, may not be achieved 
by the United States alone. Regional agreements limiting arms 
competition may be necessary. 

Another concern is the control of the spread and use of new 
weapons systems whose impact on the civilian populations is 
particularly deadly, Biological, chemical, and environmental 
weapons treaties have been or are being negotiated. As Secretary^ 
Vance has noted: "The indiscriminate and random character of 
many weapons In these categories is so gTeat that virtually all 
nations agree that they be forsworn forever as instruments of 
war/' 

Missile A gre e rn en ts 

Many lessons have been learned as we have negotiated with the 
Soviet Union in the SALT talks, We have learned that we can 
ncguuate successfully about strategic arms. **The antiballistic 
missile limitation treaty did, in fact, limit the deployment of 
ballistic missile defenses. ""^^^ We have also learned that we can 
verify agreements without substantial risk to our security, 

Harold Brown, Secretary of Defense^ noted in the report for 
FV^ 1979 the impact of SALT upon missile development: 

While the United States would have preferred a more far- 
reaching agreement* the one that is now beginning to take ihape 
will constitute a iignificant step toward meeting our itrategic 
objectives through arms control, and Could lead to further mutual 
restraini, both qualitative and quantitative. The reductions in 
Soviet launchcri, coupled with the gublimiti on MlRVed ballistic 
missiles in general, and MIRVed ICBMs in particular, will help to 
preserve perceptions of essential equivalence and will contribute 
to military equivalence and stability. Mobile ICBM research and 
development can continue on a schedule that will not inhibit our 
present plans. Work can go forward on ground-launched and 
sea-launched cnUse missiles,*^ 

As The Econoynist notedj "The Russian coneessions in Mr. Carter's 
proposed deal, few as they are, lie in the new concept of sublimitsi 
of the 1,320 MIRVed launchers, only 1,200-1,250 (undecided) 
can be missiles; the other 70-120 have to be bombers (a bomber 
with cruise missiles is Counted as a MIRVed launcher)^"' 

Geographic Trouble Spots 

Europe, the Far East, the Mideast, and Africa each represent a 
potential trouble spot for the United States. Consequently, we 
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muse bt* cunccrned about uur existing weapons transfer system. 
As Stcretary Vance has said, **Arms control will not by itself 
resolve the regional tensions that threaten peace. But by lessening 
the level of military confrontation and regulating the diffusion of 
new vvrapons technologies, we can enhance regional stability and 
free resources for the task of improving the human condition. "^^^ 
Following is a discussion of the problems and issues concerning 
each of the four potentially troublesome areas. 

NATO 

VVcstern Europe has traditionally represented a vital cog in the 
defense structure of the United States. After World War II, the 
nations which fought against Germany in the war formed the 
North Atlantic Treaty Orgaiii^ation (NATO) in order to remain 
independent from the gathering storm of communism. As a 
counterbalancing force, the US.S.R. pressed the development of 
the Warsaw Pact. The communist states organized military drills 
and maneuvers and provided the U.S.S.R. with the balancing force 
against the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The United States sharply increased the emphasis on NATO 
defense in the 1978 defense budget. NATO plays mi important 
role in the U.S. defense plan by serving as part of its deterrent 
force against conventional attacks: "As recently as May, 1977, 
the Alliance affirmed that while modern collective security would 
require a spectrum of nuclear and non-nuclear capabilities, the 
strengthening of NATO's conventional forces must be given'first 
pnority.''^^^ The reason for this strengthening deserves attention 
here. Since nuclear equivalence now exists between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, use of nuclear weaponry^ would be 
the last step m the application of military power. Thus we must 
assume that conventional forces would be the first line of defense. 

The Soviets, along with their Warsaw Pact allies, have massive 
ground forces, tactical air forces, and naval forces. These capabil- 
ities give them a number of military options. Each of these mil- 
itary^ options serves as a rationale to retain our present weapon 
strengths^ for these options are threats to the security of the 
United States. One contingency would be an attack against the 
northern and southern flanks of NATO. Another contingency 
would be to deny the United States and its allies access to the 
resources of the Persian Gulf. A third contingency would be a 
clash between the Soviet Union and the People's Republic of 
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China. Despite the settlement uf the recent PRC invasion of 
V'ietnum, the prospects of continued dispute can not be ignored, 

When one balances the assets of NATO nations against those of 
the Warsaw Pact nations, as did the Deparinient of Defense in 
their 1979 bud^^et requests, the NATO nations are clearly capable 
of sustaining themselves against their opponent states. The issue 
may well be one of will, determination, prudence^ and efficiency 
rather than feasibility or even of great sacrifice. It can be seen 
from the data in Table 6 that NATO can serve as a credible con- 
ventional deterrent. 

Because Europe is of vital interest to the United States and the 
Soviets deploy so much of their conventional military power in 
this area* the United States must regard an attack on Western 
Europe as the appropriate major contingency against which to 
ilesign our conventional forces. 

Deterrence conditions. In order to further understand the U.S. 
defense policy, a consideration of the key elements involved in 
deterrence of conventional warfare is necessary. Modem war- 
fare requires quick victories so that nuclear intervention will be 
avoided. Thus* it would appear that the major deterrence would 
come from proof to potential attackers that there would be no 
quick victory. Seven elements contribute to deterrence with our 
conventional forces. The elements are: (1) forward defense in 
critical areas; (2) firepower consisting of forces and attack air- 
craft; (3) prospect of rapid reinforcement; (4) combat readiness; 
(5) sustainability; (6) sea control; and (7) power projection (as 
seen by others). Based upon forecasts, Harold Brown, Secretary 



Table 6 

Total NATO and Warsaw Pact Assets 





NATO* 


Warsaw Pact 


GNP ($ billions) 


3,367.0 


1,240.0 


Population (millions) 


354,8 


365,7 


Military' manpower (millions) 


4.8 


5.2 



1, Includes France, 

From: Harold Brown, Department of Dtft'nse Annual Report, FimcqI Year 1979 (VVaih' 
Ington, D.C,: GovernmenE Printing Office, 2 February' 1978)» p, 73* 
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of Defense, noted that the NATO alliance required strengthening 
in the deployed forward defense forces, initial combat capabilities, 
and reinforcing capabilities. 

Neutron bomb. A key strategic question for the future relates 
to the prospect of the neutron bomb, a device which would kill 
people but do a minimum of damage to property. The possibility 
of such a bomb is a bargaining chip which will be played at the 
highest diplomatic level The notion that conventional forces must 
stand alone, without the support of either existing nuclear or 
undeveloped weapons, is clearly false. As things now stand, we can 
expect the United States to '*do its share to insure that NATO has 
the capabilitlcs-conventianal as well as nuclear-to maintain the 
independence and territorial integrity of Western Europe.''^^° 

Political aspects. No discussion of the NATO alliance could be 
Complete without reference to the continuing turmoil of the 
Western European nations. The oil and energy crisis will undoubt- 
edly affect the politics of these stutes. Furthermore, the kind of 
presence the United States maintains in Western Europe is of great 
importance. For example, one current proposal is to supply 
Europe with more air firepower. To do this through the stationing 
of American airmen would give one impression, and to sell, loan, 
or grant equipment would clearly give another. 

In viewing the political aspects of the Western European situa- 
tiun, it is also necessary^ to consider the effects of West Germany-s 
growing power on the rest of NATO. As Philip Windsor notes, 
**The Federal Republic is economically and geographically fitted 
to assume many of Britain's responsibilities. As the most powerful 
military nation on the Continent, and as the dominant economic 
pdwer in the EEC^ the Federal Republic would, one might argues 
hnd it sensible and logical to assume a commanding position in 
both the Alliance and the Community.*'^^^ German leadership, 
however, might well ajitagoni^e its partners or alarm its oppo- 
nents. The politics of NATO could be threatened with a new 
instability. 

Another political issue is the complex process of making deci- 
sions regarding Western Europe. The United States can ~ make 
unilateral judgments, but they must be made to conform to the 
views and actions of the various nations in NATO. The same is not 
quite so true of Soviet judgments. An article in Orbis points to the 
essential differences "With respect to strategic arms problems, 
specialists pardcipating in the decision-making process come from 
the apparatus of the CPSU Central Committee, the military 
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section of tht; Ministry of Fumigii Affairs, aiid the scientific 
institutes. Their docunicrits imd proposals, after CLircful screenings 
arc trunsmitted to the Secretariat and Politburo of the Central 
Cammitteej where the final cicciiions are nmde. The various 
participants in this process, however, do not possess equal rights 
and innuencc."^^^ One would suspect that the judgments ex- 
pressed by the Warsaw nations are less iinportunt than those uf the 
PoUtburu and the Central Conimittcc, 

In suniniary% nmny politiea] factors influence the NATO situa- 
tiun, Buth the United States and the Soviet Union must be rec- 
o^nized as leaders in the balance uf power in Eurcipe, but the 
innuence u( the other members of NATO is important, 

Ihc Far East 

On January 1, 1979, the United States officially rccagnized the 
People's Republie of China (PRC), The price paid for recognition 
und '"no rrnali^ alien'' of the relationship between the two nations 
was; (1) withdrawal uf all LJ.S. forces from the Republic of China 
(Taiwan); (2) cessation of diplomatic relations with Taiwan; 
(3) dissolution of the Mutual Defense Treaty wdiich commit led 
the United States to the defense of Taiwan, However, the recogni^ 
tion improves prospects for traclc with the PRC, acknowleciges a 
condition which \\m been a fait (iccompli for many years, and 
fulfills a comrnitnient made by the Shanghai Coinniunique of 
1972. It also brightens the LJ.S/s prospects for a peaceful rela- 
tionship with the largest population mass in the world. 

The PRC has not had stable leadership. That instabihty is high- 
lighted by the deaths of Chou EnTai and MaoTseTung, the purge 
and suhsecpient reinstatement of Chou's protege^ Vice Premier 
Teng Hsiao'p'ing, and the arrest and purge of Teng's chief ad- 
versaries—the notorious ''gang of four" led by PolitbuTD meriibers 
ChiUig Chung-chiao and Chiang Ching. Many Americans qucs- 
tie^ned normali'^sation biiscd upon this instabTlity. 

Some also cjiiestioned the legality of the recognition* Firm 
treaties had existed between the United Stutes and the Republic of 
China. Mowever, hearings conducted in 1977 affirmed that 'Hegal 
obstacles to noniialization can be overcome provided a firm 
political decision has been made by the U,S. adniinistration 
in close consuUation with the Congress to proceed toward the 
establishment of United States-Pcoj/le's Republic of China rela- 
tions,'^ 
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Mainjand China hopes that one result of the recognition vvill be 
help from the United States in blocking Soviet ins^olvement in 
Far Eastern uf fairs. Becoming more active in countering the 
Soviet Union's efforts to expand its sphere of innucnce rTiay well 
be a way the United States can reduce arms transfers. U'ithdrawal 
from South fCorea might be a possibility, So, indeed, might other 
recliicticns in our niilitai%' arms assistance programs. 

One way the United States currently helps Mainland China is by 
hur Facifie Fleet presence. Its presence iri the western Pacific is 
"less oriented toward countering a specific military threat than it 
is toward preventing such a threat from developing, and . . . both 
China and Japan feel this foriTi uf an /\nierican role h indispensable 
to stability in the avea/'''^^ Micliael Pillsbury, a member of the 
Senate Budget Committee ^taff, suggests that wc might even en- 
courage selected military sales to the People *s Repubhc of Chinas 
perhaps acting first through Japaiicse and PRC allies in Europe, 
He feels that '*past American thinking on defense policy has 
tended to treat the Far East in isolation from issues such as SALT 
or European defense, That perspective is no longer teiiable,"'^^'^ 

As part of the Far Eastern miUtary picture, one must consider 
the final prospects for an American withdrawal from South Korea, 
Anierican fcsrces have been station ed there for twenty -seven years. 
Those oppDScd to their withclrawal and Scjuth Korea's reliance on 
aanis transfers argtre that (1) U.S. troops reduce the likelihood of 
radical changes in Japanese foreign policy; (2) they provide 
support for the ruling political party in Japan, the rcplacenient of 
which, given the alternatives, would not be in our interest; (3) 
they inhibit the expansion uf Soviet influence in Asia; and (4) 
they reduce the probability of challenges to our relationship with 
China,-*^ Currently the major portion of the U,S. Arniy Second 
Division reniains dcployecl in Korea. The Seventh Fleet, a Marine 
amphibioLis force with its airv^^ing, and three USAF tactical fighter 
wings arc stationed in the western Pacific, with one wing stationed 
in Kurea.^^'^ 

The United States' military view of East Asia is surnniarized as 
follows: 

%Ve believe that vvc can most effectively contribute to peace in 
Asia by maintaining forces depioyed forvvard in the Western 
Pacific, These forces enhance the political constraints on poten- 
tial adveriaries and pro^/ide an important element of seciirity lo 
trieiidly countries, Wg SLte also workirig to improve U.S.-JapJineie 
clefense cooperation, and have been discussing with the Japanese 
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government ways to reduce the cost of maintainijig U.S. forces 
in Japan. 

Effective relations with the People's Republic of China (PRC) 
are Lmportant not only because China is a strategic counterweight 
to the Soviet Union, but also becauie such relations will strenfth^ 
en the interest of the PRC in regional stability. Accordingly, the 
normaUEation of U.S.-PRC relations in accordajice with the 
principles of the Shanghai Communique remaini a major goal of 
this administration, - 

Over the past fifteen to twenty years we have significantly 
altered owtvUws of Asia in response to a number of major clevelop- 
menti in East Asia. The Sino^Soviet dispute and the continued 
threats of the North Koreans have caused much concern and af- 
fected many foreign policy decisions. Any abrupt reversd of 
poUey may trigger undesirable effects. Therefore, the arms transfer 
policy of the United States must be carefully considered with 
regard to the Far East. 

Yassir .Arafat, chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
has said that the People^s Republic of China is ^^the biggest in' 
fluence in supporting our revolution and strengthening its per- 
severance. ''^^J Although somewhat muted, there "is still a substan- 
tial supportive but less public relationship since late 1974 between 
these two groups.*" The next trouble spot to be discussed here, 
clearly the one capturing the public interest in niid-1979 is the 
Midclle East. 



The iMiddiij East 

Harold H. Saunders, assistant secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, commented on June 12, 1978, about the United 
States intefests in the Middle East: 

it is imperative that the United States seek to prevent conflict 
in the Middle East from again becoming a flashpoint and that 
heipini strengthen the independence of Middle Eastern countriei 
^ill contribute to stability in the region and make war less likely. 

Since the mid^l960*s, the Arab-Israeli wara of 1967 and 1973 
have demonstrated to us in the heat of crisis that the Middle East 
13 an area where U.S. and Soviet forces could confront each other 
in the context of a local war, Now, with eitimates of the Soviet 
Union^s Qv^n changing energy needs, a new dimension has been 
added to the traditional Soviet interest In a strong position in 
the area, 

Our interests include preserving peace between Israel and the Arab 
states, limiting Soviet influence in the area, and generally main^ 
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taining interests of world harmony. In the thirty years since the 
war in 1948j the United States has become increasingly involved in 
the Mideast as a negotiator* arrns supplier, business partner, and 
military overseer.-^* One of our most iniportant interests is to 
mainiain the military capabilities uf the conservative anti-Soviet 
states at levels which allow them to counter threats from pro- 
Soviet states in the region, Saudi Arabia and Egypt are the main 
targets of this policy since the Iranian revolution. Highly sophis- 
ticated weapons have been sold to Saudi Arabia. Disagreement on 
the role of the United States as a major arms supplier to these 
states centers on seve:rul concerns: 

In the cLisc of Saudi A^rabla and Egypt, critics contend that the 
weaponj are mor^ likely to be used againit IiraeJ than against the 
Soviet Union or it^ clients. Not onlv may %ypt again declare 
war againit Israel, but the Saudis may again transfer arms to the 
Arab confrontation stalely as they did during the 1973 war, 

The current military balance is still heavily in Israers favor. 
Most estimates suggest Israeli militarv^ capability is approximately 
30 percent higher than it vs^as in 1973 = 

The issue of U.S. arms transfers to the Middle East depends on 
political competition within the U.S. foreign policy establishment 
—the Defense Department, the State Depaitnient, the Trcasuryj 
the National Security Cotincilj ancl Congress: 

Substantive policy issues arc often subordiiiate to the question 
of control of foreign policy. The Defense Department and* to a 
lesser degree, the State Department have been itrong prDponents 
of arms transfers, and the asiumption that arms suppliers acquire 
leverage and csji vvield political influence, Officials in both of 
these agencies, for exampic, have urged the transfer of United 
States arrns to Egypt to encourage President Anwar Sadat to 
maintain his moderate position in the Arab-Israel negotiations. 
Treasury officials often support this position becauie the arms 
transfers help to meet balance of payments deficits. 

Another aspect of the Middle East amis cjucstion, often over- 
looked due to overriding interest in the Arab question Js the shift 
in our policy toward Turkey. On August 1, 1978, the president 
spoke about lifting the arms embargo on Turkey. His view was 
that lifting the embargo vyguld be a **crucial step toward strength- 
ening the vital southern flank of NATO.''^^^ The iDng^standing 
rivalry between Greece and Turkey over Cyprus has caused much 
difficulty for the United States over the years. Seeing progress in 
this part of the world would be beneficial to our foreign policy. 
And the need to provide arms to this part of the world is also of 
interest to the United States* 
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Conflict between natiuns in the Middle East has existed since 
the tirne of Christ. The key u> peace may be in arrn^ transfer, but 
negf>tiations between the Israelis and the Arabs must take into 
account the demands of both pa Hps: 

For Israel, this means peace based on normal relations among 
the parties to the peace. It also means borders that are recopiiged 
and secure. Adequate security arranprnents are, in fact, cruckl to 
a nation that has fought for its survival in each of the last four 
decades. The commitinen t of the United States to hr^^V% security 
is unquestionabie* 

For the Arabs, it means vvithdrawal by Urael from territories 
occupied in 1967, and the resolution of the Palestiniaii problem 
in all its aspects. The legitimate rights of the Palestinian people 
muit be recQgnized, and they must be able to partidpute in the 
deterinination of their own futiire.^^^ 

The interests of President Carter, and those of the United States 
as a vvhole, include rnairitaining Israel as a free state and forming 
friendly relatiunships with the Arabs, who supply tniich of our 
oil, 

A frica 

Clearly, foreign ppHcy interests extend bcyund the Middle East, 
The Caner administratiun has gotten the United States deeply and 
seriotisly involved in the affairs and the fate of the African con- 
tinent, Fortune notes, *'The White House has assigned an unprec- 
edented priority to African problems with an evident resolve to 
define a policy where none had really existed beforc,">^^ 

Most of our foreign policies concerning Africa center on the 
issue of human rights. The United States* interest in human rights 
has rajsed many questions about w^eapons transfers to Africa. It 
vvould seem unthinkable for the United States to ship arms to 
countries that violate human rights. Given the nationalism of 
Afncan countries, it would seem that independence would be the 
only available policy for the LTnited States to pursue. However, 
President Carter notes a serious problem in a comment made in 
July 1978 in Spokane, Washington: 

Now, the Savicts arc obviou-^jy trying to use their in flue iice in 
Africa and other parts of the world. In maJiy instances w^hen they 
have comt into a natiori thai has p changiiif government* their 
inajor inpiit has been weaponj, a,icl ^acy are much more eaiy to 
buy weapons frorn than we are. They will supply exccssiva 
weaponi to counu-ies like Somalia and Ethiopia-in the Horn of 
Africa— resulting in thij initance in an attack on Ethiopia by 
Somalia with Soviet weapons* Both countries got them from the 
Soviet XJnion/*^ 
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The best course for the United States may be to aid in resolving 
the problems of African countries which lead to external interven* 
tiont whether the interventioa is by another African state, China, 
Cuba, or the Soviet Union. Many of these problems are endemic 
to the continent. Some are a consequence of the almost arbitrary 
boundaries drawn in the colonial era. Others are the results of 
govemniental corruptiun, weak civil services, and personal rather 
than canstitutional rule. But the economic stakes^ as noted in the 
first section about the trade resolution, are clearly the most 
intportant. The increasirig importance of Africa as a trading 
partner must be balanced with the hunrian rights issues as we 
decide abuut how^ we can help preserve *'Africa for the Africans." 

Mucieai vs. Coiiventioiial Arms 

The niilitar>* sales agreements made by the United States with 
other nations in the world amounted to over SIS billion in FY 
1977j with no end in sight.*^* This figure includes over $8 billion 
to the Near East and Southeast Asia. None of these sales represent 
any nuclear capability, although nuclear weapons might be carried 
by many of the vehicles involved in these sales, By agreementj as 
discussed earlier, the United States and other nations of the world 
do not participate in the proliferation of nuclear weapons to non- 
nuclear states* We do, however^ provide our allies with sufficient 
strength for deterrence from conventional attacks. Our nuclear 
power guarantees their defense. The United States has improved 
its strategic nuclear deterrence by modenii2ing the triad of ICBMs, 
subtnarine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs), and heavy bomb- 
ers.^^^ 

Another aspect of our nuclear strategy is the protection of 
Western Europe, Were we to totally rely upon conventional anmSj 
we might be less secure from military advances from nations 
outside the West em Alliance- "Our European allies supply the 
major portion of NATO^s conventionaJ combat capability, and 
they have not been standing still either, Non-U.S, NATO antitank 
guided missile launchers in Central Europe will increase ne?ct 
year by almost 2,000, and stocks of the missiles themselves by 

Negative teams may wish to pursue the varied aspects of nuclear 
proliferation when responding to affirmative cases for the reduc- 
tion of weapons transfer. The fact is that ^niost any nation can 
produce nuclear arms. The issue becDmes whether or not the 
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absence of conventianaJ wuapoiis will stimukuti the smaller nations 
to produce ihust: nuclear arms. Behind many of the transfers wiih^ 
in recent history stands the belief that adequate strciigih with 
conventional vveapons will reduce the risk of nuclear proliferation, 
The folio wing tables will help you understand the dimeniions 
of U,S. military aid progranis, Since one of the most inipcjrtant 
aspeets of the work debaters must perform is generation of ar^ 
^rurnent from statisties* yuu should carefully consider the balance 
between economic and military aid progTams shown in Table 7 
and the ctmn try -by ^country grants and aid shown in Table 8, 



Table 7 



U.S. F(>rci^rt Kco nn mi e and Military Aid Pro grains 
1946 to 1977 
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Table 8 



U.S. Foreign Military Aid, by Selected Countries 
1970 to 1977 
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4 The Aid Resolution 



Resolved: That the United States should significantly reduce 
its foreign assistance progratfts to totalitarian governments. 

Is the Ayatollah Khomeini responding to hiinian rights in ways 
which our government should support by continuing our ^issist- 
ance programs to Iran? For ex ampler do the executions carried out 
by Iranian revolutionary courts justify more than diplomatic 
protests? And whether we do or do not support Khomeini's 
domestic actions, should our foreigii assistance programs be based 
upon other nations' commitments to the kind of policies we 
support? 

The foregoing are typical of the questions generated by this 
resolution, The discussion here will incorporate two generiil 
categories! (1) What is our current policy? and (2) Are there 
serious problems? 

At the outset, this writer would like to point out that little 
advantage will be gained from claiming that foreign assistance 
programs can change the behavior of foreign governments, wheth- 
er totalitarian or not. We may be tempted to claimj for examplej 
that our policy will coerce another state into accepting our views 
of humanitarianism for a time, but there can be little verification 
of this claim. Nor is there much to gain from examining the 
philosophical correctness of the concept of human rights, Few^ 
negative teams will argue there is merit in starvation, nor will 
they argue any merit for denying human rights* The Malthusian 
argument is receding into the ValhaJla of old debate cliches* 

On the other hand, the negative may argue that the question is 
beyond correct use of U.S. power. Or the issue may narrow to 
whether philosophic or pragmatic merit should prevail. Conser* 
vative William Buckley comments from this point of view on 
Carter's policy: "He has used no sanction agUinst the Soviet 
Union, only against relatively impotent Latin American nations. 
In the course of doing so— of ruling, say, against Uruguay, but not 
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against the Philippines— Carter has stressed quite candidly the 
necessity of superordinatlng the national interest."*^ 

Because the issue of ^^appropriateness" may be quite difficult to 
win and the issue of ^^probkm'^ may revolve closely around a 
value which is indisputable, this debate resolution may not be very 
debatable. Nevertheless, we will discuss the aid resolution as a 
policy question. 

Current Aid Policy of the United States 

Cyrus Vance said recently that we have a profound stake in our 
relationships with other nations and peoples of the world. Our 
response to their problems, needs, and aspirations must be based 
not only upon our own interests, but also upon our belief in 
econoniic and social justice. The secretar^^ reviewed our policies 
and noted three basic approaches to world assistance: bilateral aid, 
financial aid, and multilateral aid. He also acknowledged several 
views which question the present aid policies: our aid is not well 
controlled- there may not be enough strings attached to the 
distribution of our aid; some who receive our aid might not 
de^er^e it; and we may be spending more on foreign aid than our 
economy can afford. Table 9, from the DepartTnent of State 
Bulletin, indicates the level of commitment actually made by the 
United States in the various forms of foreign aid* 

Philosophical generalities can sometimes lead to unworkable 
policy, but at times such considerations are inescapable* The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which the United Nations 
approved in 1948, emphasizes three rights- (1) the right to be free 
from govemrnental violation of the integrity of the person (cruel, 
inhuman, degrading treatment or punishment); (2) the right to 
the fulfillment of the vital needs of food, shelter, health care, 
and education; and (3) the right to enjoy civil and political lib- 
erties.'^ With these considerations in mindj our aid policy re- 
sponds to the economic needs of our international associates* 
''Our economic aid, as well as that provided by other developed 
nations, . * . makes a crucial contribution to [other nations-] 
welUbeingp For some countries— particularly the low-income 
nations— it is the principal source of foreign exchange and tech- 
nical assistance. "'^'^ 

One way the United States works to channel aid to stimulate 
economic growth and alleviate poverty is bilateral economic 
assistance. The U.S. State Department refers to the programs as 
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"'d strutcgy which targets our re^sources dircetly on the needs of 
the puur. Ctiiled the 'basic human needs* uppnuich, this clevel- 
opment strategy ^eeks tu help pcupic rnect such basic needs as 
nutrition, shelter, education, and health care/'*^^ Aid in ranzania, 
For exumpltr, helps that gos enimcnt establish a seed multiplicaticMi 
project, A health care program in West Africa helps people recover 
from disease so that ihcy niay resettle in areas which have been 

rable 9 
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U Included in foreign assistance and related progratns appropriation act-appropria- 
ti«m to Commodity CrecUi Corpomtion as required tor the P,L* 480 propam will he 
requeated with the Department of Agriculture appropriation, 

2, Includes $300 mllUon balance-of-payments loan to Portugal, 

3. t\ 1979 Middle East Special Riquinjments Fund has been mcluded in the 
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From: Department a/ Stats Bullslin 78 (April 1978)i 25. 
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virtually abandontHi Kducation is fustcred thruugh local radiu in 
Guatemala. 

A second program, coordinated through the World Bank and 
the regional development banks* permits us to channel a signif- 
icant amount of our foreign aid into large, capitaMntcnsive pro- 
grams, siuch as dams ;md roads as well as smaller-scale programs. 
For exam pie J funding from the Inter- American Development Bank 
relocated slum dwellers in Buenaventura, Colombia; the African 
Development Fund provided for rural health service improvement 
in the West African ct)untry of Benin; and in Burma, an Asian 
Development Bank loan helped improve fish production,-*^ 

Pn>grams of the United Nations are also supported, 'rhese 
finance technical assistance to potir countries and provide direct 
hiunanitarian assistance to children, refugees, and otlicr groups in 
need of particular relieL 

Our bilateral assistance generally goes to what we call the li/ss- 
(U'vu loped countries' (LDC's). But the deveU)ping world is really 
several worlds: (I) the OPEC nations with substantial financial 
suqsluses and the ability to pay in full for technical assistance; 
(2) rapidly industrializing *'upper^iier'* countries such as Brazil and 
Mexico with access to private capital but with large pockets of 
poveriy; (3) tiie **middlevincome" nations like the Dominican 
Republjc t>r Tunisia which still require some concessional as- 
sistance to help the poor; and (4) the low-income nitions which 
rely heavily on concessional aid to finance their development 
programs, 

Our Palicy in Action 

rhe first step in our policy, according to VVarren Christopherj 
deputy secretary of statei is to apply diplomacy: '-The primary 
ingredient of human rights diplomacy has a seeming simplicity: 
W^e fnuikly discuss human rights in our consultations with foreign 
diplomats and leaders."-'^- Christopher suggests that at times the 
United States has gained explicit understandings. He outlines the 
later steps: public comment, appropriate action^ international 
support, and, finally^ gathering of a human rights data base. Each 
provides us with a direct means to rally support against govern- 
ments which act in ways to reduce human rights* With regard to 
'^appropriate action,'' we had, during 1977-78, "deferred bilateral 
economic assistance to certain countries; opposed loans by the 
World Bank and the other international financial institutions to 
countries that engage in fiagrant violations of human rights; and 
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caken steps to insure tlnit iuod aid pruvidtrd U) ccnintric^ with 
serious human rights problenis will reach the needy. "'"^^ Chris- 
topher also iU)iuH improvemuuts in Atrica, the Near Kast, South 
A^iu, Kast Asia» Latin America, anci Kurope, 

Kdvvin M, Martin identifies live types of huniaii rights that 
deHei%e U.S. support: 

1. Laws protecting righis such as movement speech, political 
organizatiun* t:tc, 

2. Methods of tnforct-niem of uil laws which ensure a rationai 
procc^H for the fair aiid prompt determijiatioii of guilt or 
innocenee, 

3. Institutiofuil arrun^ement^ which peniiit adult citi/^ens to play 
a role, dirctrdy or indirectly, in policymaking by their govern- 
ment, 

4. Absenet: of discriniiiiation for reasons of race, religion, wealth, 
^ex, etc., in the formulation and application of laws or public 
programsp or in significant hurnaii relationships of a non= 
governniental character, 

Provision of basic human needs svithout which 'Mife" is cndan= 
gered, "liberty" is a fraud, and "happiness" cannot be pursued 
Imi only starvation aid disease postprjned a bit,"^^ 

lli^s juilgnicrU abt>ut whether the U=S. should give aid to totalitar- 
ian states is bfiiken into twt^ parti. First, ecoiiomic aid should he 
i^iven to improve the ecununiie, suciul, and politiciil conditions 
of peuples, vvhether or not their slate is totalitarian. Second, 
nulitary aid should be given only when a state is providing liberty 
to its citizens, rhese are iinportant distinctions since, as Deputy 
Secretary oi State Christopher notes: ''In all quarters of the world, 
too niany people are still subject to torture and arc suffermg in 
sciualid prisons, uncharged and untried. To(> maiiy people are 
hungry, have inudequate shelter* and luck medical care and educa- 
tional opportunity, loo many people arc living under martial law 
or are (Uhrrwise barred from political participation, T<ju many arc 
dcmed the right to emigrate or even to travel freely within their 
own country/'^''* 

Our policy, mandated by Section 5023 of the Foreign 
Assistanee Act of 1961, as amended, states that *'a principal goal 
oi the I'oreign policy of the United States is to promote the 
increased observance of internaticMially recognised human rights 
by all eountrics/'*^^ Other laws, such as PL 95-45, Section 109 
authorii^inn State Department funding for FY *78, direct the 
secretar),^ u[ stale to report annuaJly to the Congress on propusals 
that would strengthen human rights. 
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U.S. Aid Pro grams and Human Rights 

A quick glt)bal survey revculs that the United States rcj^ponds to 
many serious problems with aid programs. Whether in Indochinap 
in dealing with the refugee problem; in Latin America, responding 
tu the threat of closed elections; or in Africa, where nations are 
now under military rule, the foreign policy of the United States 
faces serious problems which involve the human rights uf many 
millions of people. I'he survey hcte will touch upon u few general 
problems and those peculiar to Africa, the Middle East, Latin 
America, and Southeast Asia. 

At a \V'hite H()use ceremony on December 6, 19 78, contmem- 
orating the thirtieth unniversary of the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, President Carter made the following 
statement: ''As long as I am President, the Government of the 
United States will condnue, throughout the world, to enhance 
human rights. No force on Karth can separate us from that com- 
mitment.*'^^- Through our aid program we provide a means to 
demonstrate that commitment. Political killings, tortures, ar- 
bitrary and prolonged detention without trial or without a charge 
are real events in the lives of many peoples. Eighty-three nations 
have ratified the genocide eo invention, demonstrating their com- 
mitment to stop the ultimate form of inhumanity. The United 
States, however, has not ratiricd that convention. 

Our commitment to aid refugees is also lagging. The boat 
people of Southeast Asia epitomize the continuing problem. To 
help these refugees is a simple human duty, and Am eric an Sj de- 
scendants of refugees, might well feel that duty with special 
awareness. Indochina, Lebanon, Cuba, or wherever refugees might 
langiiish represent places where the LJnited Slates might wish to 
channel its aid. 

But the effort may have to be bilateraL One international pub- 
licntirjn asserted that "international collaboration, on a scale not 
seen in the history of the world, is essential if mankind is to meet 
basic human needs while safegiiarding the en" ironment for future 
generations/* Just as a solution for world poverty may hinge 
upon international efforts, so might solutions for other general 
problems like refugees and genocide. 

Another aspect we must consider when responding to the 
general problem is that international and domestic issues have 
begun to merge in the LFnitcd States. "Lines between foreign and 
domestk policy decisions have becomo blurred; domestic interest 
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groups m)W take great interest in issues that once vv{)Ldd have been 
cunsiclerecl pLirely in the foreign domain, In the 1970s, Americuii 
ethnic groups, tor example, have pUingud into foruign p'olicy in* 
vulvements— Arnerican Jews on the Middle East; Greek-Americans 
on the Cyprus issue; Irish-Americans an Ncjrthem Ireland; Cuban- 
Americans; and others," This clearly cumplicates the sort of 
respcnises which can be made, aiui also delays tht>se responses, 

flu man Rights Problt'ms in Africa 

The present system has impruved conditions in Arrica, Nigeria, 
NhUi, itnd Oh una have pletlged elections to reestablish majurity 
rule. Nigeria has called IV>r the creation uf an Alrican hunian rights 
commission. And Upper V^olta has returned to a multiparty and 
eivilian democratic system, But prnblenis remain. 

Tiie Horn ut Africa, as noted in the trade resolution analysis, 
is taein '4 the prospect of faniine^ yet military adveiitiires continue, 
I1ie WAX betsveen Somalia and Ethieipia, the latter aided by Cuban 
tro<)ps, poscs particular difticul ties tor uur aid progi'ani. In South 
Africa, the gruvving crisis of apartheid disturbs us. Because of the 
enornious vdue of the mineral trading we do with this part of the 
world, further deteriuration of our relationship vvith South Africa 
wtjuld have serious risks. As Secretary Vance has noted, "*VVe 
understand the difficulties involved in change within South 
Africa We are not seeking to impose a si nip lis tic formula for 
Scauh Africa's future. Rather, we have urged, the South African 
Government lo begin to take truly significant stcps=such as 
talking with acknowledge tl representative black Icaders-^away 
rrom apartheid and toward a system in which the full range of 
rights vvoLdd be accL>rded tcj all inhabitants of St?uth Africa, black 
and white alike. Progress has occurccl sin ce the secretary nnacle 
that statement \\\ 1978, yet no peaceful, comprehensive scjlntiein 
is in sight. The same may be said for Rhodesia^ w^here the black 
majorily is denied real power but [Jso where *■ farms arc being 
abancioned as mavtial law spreads to 90 percent of the country'. 
Spreading lionf=:uu! iucjUth disease and isetsc lly infestaticins arc 
cutting down herds of eaith-. And there is deep CLJnccm over the 
harv^esting uf this year's riuuh/**" Once again, the U*S. must 
balance varifriis a*jp>ects of *Mruniun rights"' as they apply tcjcjuraid 
policies. 

And yet uiuit^cr racior generates interest for the United States, 
a factor whie' I otiiv ip die scdcs ioward pragmatisni rather than 
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philosophical virtue, fortune comnients, '^Without South African 
platinum fbr catalytic converters, the eniission-coiitrol progrann 
would have to be abanclaned, and a recent study by the National 
Research Council showed that a prolonged enibargo on South 
A^frican and Rhodesian chroiniurii wouJd have a greater inipact on 
the LIS. than an oil enibargo.'* 

In 1979 Jiinmy Carter's fordgn. poUcy goals included "support 
ing Third World caUi for greater economic equality and black 
A^frican aspiratians for self-rulc-''^^^ This might help ta explain 
the *-hands-ofr' policy regarding a boycott against the Ugandan 
regime of Idi Amin. As Secretary Vancu noted: '*Thc Adniinistra- 
tiori has expressed its strong vicnvs with respect to the lituaticm in 
Uganda in terms of human rights and the failure to respect the 
dignity of individuals. We have, however, refused to goaJong with 
a prcjposal that there should be an economic boycott ^vith respect 
ID Uganda/' 

If there is any ■'bottani line" to our relationship with Africa, it 
may be, as Hernian Nickel vvrites, that *%hile Africaisofincreasing 
impartance as a trading partner and as a field for U.S. investment^ 
it is cniciaJ to the U.S., Europe, and Japan as a source of strategic 
minerals. ''^^^ If the value of .human rights is more imp ortaiit than 
the economic incentives noted here, then the conimitment is 
stronger than current policy has suggested. 

JIurnan Rights Prabimis in the Middla East and Latin A ynenca 

Other areas arc equally troublesome. Despite the signing of a peace 
treaty between Egypt and Israel, the Palestinian question remains. 
Among other difficulties, many accuse Israel of practicing racial 
eliscrimination against Paleitinians.*^^ One niust wonder whether 
or not the issue can be resolved after so many years. 

In Latin America, the United Status remains interested in the 
continuing campaign for human rights. Some advances have been 
made; the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, and Perti have all 
conducted democratic elections recently; prisaners have been 
granted mure rights in both Bolivia and Haiti; and the Organiza- 
tion of Anierican States has parsed a resolutiDn in support of the 
advancement of human rights.^^^ On the other hand, conditions in 
Chile have improved only slightly since the vialent end of the 
Aliende regime. The politicaj tTansfonnation since the overthrow 
of leftist President Salvador ALlcnde on Septcniber 11, 1973, has 
been sharp, rapid, and intense. The military regime has impoied 
very severe controls, and *^perhaps the most serious charge against 
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the pracnt govcrnnieiit is thui the denial of hurnan rights is widu- 
spread and cujitinuing and that Chile has become; the symbul of 
repression throughout the Western Ilemispheru, 

In micM 977, EI Salvudur experienced intense internal di^urders: 
'*In May the government ludeashed u niihtary Qpuraiiun* with 
tanks, planes and troops, against the region of Aguilares, which 
was considered a heubed uf peasant activity (and was the parish uf 
Rutilio Grande, a highly respected Jesuit priest whcj had been 
murdered), A White Warriors Union was threatening to assassin^ie 
all Jesuits. In fact this bizarre threat serv^ed to put Kl Salvudor on 
thernapcjf hiUTian rights violaturs,"**®^ 

f Junta n Rig Jits Problems in Southaast Asia 

VVhile the LJnitt^cl States dcjes nut rcGugiiize Cainbotlia, this did n^'- 
prevent us fmrn speukini* out uver the apparent terror persisur^^ 
there. Warren Christopher remarked of the cunditions in 191 Bi 

So one outside Carnboilia can know the full dimensions of the 
systcmadc terror and grinding down of the Cambodian people 
which Has t3=ken placy under those who have seized power th?Jrc, 
The majiy detailed firsthand reports from the stream of ref ugf-e.^ 
fleeing ifuit country provide a picture of a regime bent on de- 
stroying virtuully every vestige of the existing society in order to 
irnpose its vvill upon the population. Hundreds of thousands of 
human beings— not only suppiutcrs of the forrrier regime but 
people ^ffom all elements of society -have perished under this 
regime. " ^" 

President Carter Lindedincd our cumniitment to □ppose these 
acUs un riumeruus occasions. He uutliiietl actions by others— the 
Cuiiatiian FIc)Usc of CumniunSi a Norwegian coniniittcCi the LJ.N. 
Human Rights Conimis^iun— and our own government's condeni-^ 
nations in zx sitatenient made on April 21, 1978. Ms commcnLs 
nott^d simmiary cxucutiuns, mass kilhngs, inhtiman treatment t>f 
the suppiirters of the previous government and the general popula- 
tion's duprivution oF Food and health carc.'^^ The overthrow of 
thu govcrnrTicnt resptmsiblc for these crimes by no means assures 
the end oi human rights %'iolations in Cambodia, As a client state 
of Victnani, the popiilatiun may again be subject {o political 
killings and will certainly live under a system of tight govcrnnienl 
cpntre^l that denies rights considered basic by the United States. 
The stiitus and treatment of reFugecs, inchuling Cambodians and 
the '*bt)at people'' oF V^ietnam, may also be essential issues in U,S. 
uidpfdieies concerning Southeast Asia, 
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Developing a plan fuf debating one of the three NUEA resolutions 
this year will require careful aiLcnticMi to detaili. Whether your 
plan spells out each and every detail or you have those details at 
your fingertips when your opponerits ask about them is unimport- 
ant. What is important is this: to sue cess fully debate a jjolicy you 
shouki have an in-depth knozMledge of that policy. A debater can 
not expect to gain the approval of the judges for a pQiicy that is 
not clearly identified; therefore, the debater must be aware of ail 
possible questions that ccruld be asked about his or her poLiey and 
develop answers to them. 

The following niaterijj distusses (1) the general plan, (2) the 
trade plans, (3) the arms planSj (4) the aid plans. There arc also 
many other plans that could be added to tliis year's resolutions. 
In fact, several of the foliouing plans could be challenged on the 
basis of topicality, but as an initial exercise in analysis, they may 
stimulate ihougPit. 

General Plan Provisions 

The debater should in CD rp orate certain mechanics into the plan. 
The intruductorv' paragraph, for example^ should indude five 
elements: (1) an assertion tliat establishes the topicality of the 
policy; (2) the identification of its frairiers^ (3) identification of 
the elements of die policy; (4) evidence that the plan is but one 
opcrauonal definition of the Tcsolution; and (5) the authorization 
for necessary CDnstitutional, statutory^ and other modifications of 
codified law. An example - 

To institute meaningful investigative procedures throtagh legal 
controls in the area of heroiri addictioii, the University of Hous- 
ton proposes the foUovvini four-plajik proposal as one of niariy 
possible interpretations of the 1977-78 debate resolution* to be 
impleniented through an.y and all necessary' lepsiation,' . . . ^'^^ 

As can be observ ed, each of the five steps is contained in the plan. 
If it were applied to each of the three resolutions, it should also 
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incorpamte thusc steps. The uFfirmative plaji for the trade policy 
should advocate significam change tn fomgii policy. If the state- 
ments that fpllowed this opening did not seem pertmcrit, then 
one would suspect that the debater had developed a case that was 
not within the scope of the resolution. On the arms policy, the 
affirrnative plan would be ta sipiificmtly reduce public and 
private distribution of weapojxs to Joretgri coimtries, Again^ a 
mugh^aiid-ready test of the pertinence of the affirniative plan 
would be w^hether there vvere anv discrepancies generated by the 
material that followed this upmmg remark. Finally, the affir- 
mative policy on aid ihmt i . 4mcate the reduction of United 
States foreign assistcncK p!K\rams to totalitarian govemrnents. 
Consider the followin^j. plan increased domestic hog prices, 

wouldn't that mandate sourd strange following the statement 
"reducing foreign assistance programs to totalitarian goveni- 
mcnts"? If so, the first test of pertinence w^ould be failed. 

The second genera! paragraph ot this rciolution should deal 
with the body administering the policy. vVh^?ther or not the full 
details exemplified below are irichided is mu m ^rr^n rtmt as that 
the debater be aware of the details. On^; ^.u.:.pk, mkm from the 
speech previously ased, is us follow^,: 

Creation of m independent, self-perpetuaiings weU-ialaried, 
aifirmativeiy appoirited and philosophically imbued clinical 
heroin bcjard. The boajd shall be providec^. with all nt^cegsary 
iundLnj^, manpower, information channels^ and other TcsoiLices 
required to carrv^ out its majidace, Peoomnel lubject to mindatory 
retirement at age 65 with a generous peniion plan. The board 
shail irnplemeiit and oversee the foUowini mandates for lavv 
etiforcement agcficies to be phased m oveT a t^s-year period .J^^ 

Thcie details axe incorporated to avoid debate ovei the type of 
details mentioned In paJt rouiids, each of theie elertients gei> 
crated teani prablerns of the sort that make it necessary for 
debaters to "*spend three words to avoid spending thirty in the 
rebuttals," 

In the above example, inclusion of the \^ords **self-perpctuat- 
ing*' eliminates negative argunnents related to whether or nai ihe 
solution will have bDard cornmitnients beyond a fe%v days. Cix- 
cum^yention rriay be argued, but not from the frairiewori? of the 
posinlan that say^ **your planning board will be replaced by 
Co.;^;res? immediately after its adoption.'" Your plan automat^ 
ically perniits the board to replace itself. Siniilar rationales e^xist 
far each of these details. 
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The ilnul general rcnriurk relates lu '"topical provisions.*' The 
burden uf the utrirmative tfani svilJ be ta defend each plank of the 
jXjlic).^ on the grounds that it is part o f the toto,l systtm which is 
defined by the resolution. Unless the affirniative can prove ihis^ 
the plan pros is ion shuultl be eliniinated frorn consideration in 
the n^uraU 

Policy for the Trade Resolution 

There are many ways the affirmative can significantly ''change the 
ftifcign trade policy.*' Coniider Tables 10 and 11, noting that 
were the policy to madify by one-half the amount of either irn- 
pijrtution or exportatiuii of any of the itenis included, a signif- 
icant change might be made in our foreign policy. 

The coniniitinent of the? United Status to the concept of freer 
tradt; has been long standiiig. Were \ve to shift to a protectionist 
policy, y significant change would be made in our foreign trade 
policy. But could the afiirniative hedge and thereby justify a 

iuhk 10 

K^ipurt!^ and Impurts 
V'alue. by Bn^ad End- Use Cims 
imi to 1977 

|I^-.iE;i -\fr !■> h iliriiv nl \.v""-.v:',t:' Ji ii-., i'€t"i!i'{.!-K 'Tiitit 'ty, ^iw ih'i"M\"-, ■^'-ufi.'^'. Kif'orts Include 

r*-'-!'ipv!ff ^. ,il:iff .'/;ff'i'-„-j( f'if^F^ial Tiffin : n ! ^70, \^CTt*'\ i ' : A'^'2f'^\ 



('liEitiiriifr ' nsnfuiiili, ijiis 

A!; uih'*! ..................... 

nfR«il impels. tBuL ..... 

AytatiU'Jllve v^hicJpSi pirts, Vmi 
fnairi^S, . . - . 

;-iiiroiiii?f ............ 

All otfmr,... . ....... 

.^vMirnr' Hufiivu 'if f!i'onn?nic An.ilysWi .'*NPr*'_ fJ/ C/jir? /if /liiJinM'*, June W^.. 

From: U.S, Bureau of Census, Statistkal Abstracts of the United States, (Washing- 
ttin, D.CL: Cioyemment Printing Office, 1978). p. S80, 
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rttrunchment, with littlu substantivu change iii tmclc banitrs, ys 
a si|;nifkmit change? One vvould suspect nut. 

Kather, a prupubul far a definite change might be mo re luccusS' 
tuL Cunsider the iniplicutions of an enhanccnieiu uf uur irade 
policies tovvtird Africa, Were we to develop such a policy and 
faster heightened iruerdependcnce between South Africa and the 
Uiulcd States, mou people would prubably consider this usig:ni^ 
icaru change in our trade pulicy. Similarly, substantial reduction 
in reliance upon OPtlC pctruleum vvouid seem to respuncl to the 
dernands of the re*solution. 

In many vvays, phm for (lebuting the trade issue will be quite 
dillicult to fcjunulatc. Sonie of th j prublems rehite to ( 1) gath^ 
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erifjg inforrnatiQii, far the data relate tu the internal affairs of 
other nauop.s; (2) planning properly for the implementation of 
such prugrams, because there are so maiiy variables involved in the 
trade picture; (3) prpviding for tlie nuincrous contingencies 
within the plan, for the varied problems of the Middle East, for 
eKamplej must he treated differently from the problemis of Latin 
America; (4) using too much discretion, since significant admin- 
istrative discretion could result in little or no certainty of achie- 
ing the suppcjsed benefits from a proposal; aJid (5) controlling 
k^bbyingi because the trend for international interests to be 
iupported by powerful lobbyists has grown substantially in the 
recent past. 

An affirmative plan that fails to consider all five of the above 
issues may be entrapped in the standard solvency-inherency 
dilerTima— either the present system can solve it or the affirmative 
can't. Worse yet, the affirmative may be the victim of many 
disaclvaritages if its plans are too precise. Consider the example of 
a strong trading panner, Japan. Were the proposal to increase 
restrictions on trading with the Far Eastj Japan would be hard 
pressed. Its economy might not respond positively to the imposi- 
tiori of new regulations that are based upon the trade needs of the 
United States. 

Another series of potential plan provisions relates to the finan- 
cial aspect of our trade. For example, plans might well incurporate 
foreign tax credit provisions. Modification of our energy require- 
ments might significantly change our foreign trade policy. Sim- 
ilarly, reevaluation of our posture toward the European Monetary 
System (EMS) might be a trade policy change of ipeat import* Or, 
the way we deal with multinational corporations might be chmged 
substantially. Our agricultural export policies 3 affected by the 
European Economic Comniunity's barrierSj might be modifiedp 
and thereby make large changes in our trade policy. 

Regardless of the direction in which the affirmative plan may 
movej there remain a thousand more. The burden, thereforej will 
be on the negative team to synthesize arguments against changing 
our foreign policy. Otherwise, the team will be facing the age-old 
definitional question of which change is significant, and which 
change is not. 

Two final observations about plans for the trade resolution are 
necessary* First, defining terms may be much more significant 
than you might like. Defining the issues withiii the context of the 
resolution may he simple for an affirmative team, but to defeat 
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that team, the negative team may have to be very adept at detini- 
tions and win through extensions related to extratopicality. The 
second observaticjn on this resolution relates to the importance of 
the proposed administration of the plan. The issues of indepen- 
dence, accuracy of data fed to the administrators, and ability to 
resist the multinational influence peddlers will be critical to 
debaters supporting the resulution. 

Policy for the Arms Resolution 

rhis plan can be made tt? respond to the required mandate in any 
number ot ways. First, weapons distribution may be the stress 
point. An affirmative plan that would dramatically alter the type 
of weapons to be distributed could also claim topicality in mcJSt 
rounds. However, if such an alteration did not reduce the number 
of weapons, the claim of topicality might be challenged by neg- 
ative debaters. The second area of stress available to the affir- 
mative side of the arms resolutiun debate is the source of the 
weapons. The resolution calls for the reduction of **public or 
private" distribution. If the source is "public," then the exchange 
would be government-tu=govfrnmcnt. This type of exchange can 
be modified by a plan mandate without much attention to en- 
forcement. How^^%'er, when the reduction is from a '^private" 
stiurce, the plan mandate must be reinforced by inspection sys- 
tems, verification, and the like. Further difficulties may lie in the 
effect of sales by private firms in the United States to private 
individuals in foreign countries with subsequent benefits to 
totalitarian states, 

"'Distribution of the w^eapons" may be the phrase that mil call 
for a cliange in this resolution. If the United States instituted a 
transfer system for arms sales that differed substantially from the 
method currently employed, it might be assumed that topicality 
could be established for that term. However, the system of dis- 
tribution would, in this writer's opinion, have to reduce the 
absolute number of weapons transfers to fulfill the resolution 
mandate. And once again, the connection between distribution 
and the rationale for reduction of sales to totalitarian states would 
have to be established, thus raising the perpetual problem of 
information. 

A key ccmcern in arms transfer is recognition of national 
di/Jerences. Linda Brady notes this problem in the Internatiotml 
Journal: ''A framework that appUes to one type of nation may be 
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less suitable far another. All of this suggests that as the scope of 
the inquiry is broadened to include nations with a wide range of 
attributes, so also must the framework be expanded to include 
variables that describe different political regimes and economic 
systems.'*^^ 

Finally, the plans developed for the arms resolution must 
recognize that decision making in the U.S.S.R. is determined by a 
power structure. And in arms transfer, the Soviet equivalent of 
our military-industrial complex is most intluentiaL Such 
political questions must be considered when developing a policy 
for debating the arms resolution. 

In sumrnary, many plans are possible for debating on the arms 
resolution. The identification of the weapons that arc to be 
reduced in number* to whom they are to be sold, the method of 
transfer, and fc^r how long, would all appear to be possible vari- 
ables. One plan might reduce missile transfers, another might 
reduce arms shipments to specific nations— and each might re- 
spond to the mandate of the arms resolution. 

Policy for the Aid Resolution 

The plan question is what way cwi the U,S. reduce foreign 
assistance?^' Cut tax credits? Cut military assistance programs? Cut 
economic assistance? Cut financial support for international 
lending institutions? Reduce multilateral assistance? To all these 
possibilities, this writer would say yes, each could reduce foreign 
assistance. 

Clearly, a team must do more than propose the reduction of the 
absolute number of foreign assistance progranis if it is to respond 
positively to this resolution. That we have, let us say, fourteen 
programs today, and under the hypothetical plan of an affirmative 
team wc would have ten programs tomorrow would not seem a 
ver\' meaningful way to define terms. Therefore, what will be 
reduced wesuld appear to be the prerogative of the affirmative. 

Might an affirmative team reduce all foreign assistance and still 
observe thr. requirement for topicality? This writer would answer 
yes. But at the same time, debaters should be aware that (1) the 
advantage yielded could not be measured without identifying 
those nations that were being denied aid topically and (2) negative 
demands that the plan be narrowed only to reduction for totalitar- 
ian govemmmts- would appear proper. 

The aid resolution apparently responds to such issues a!? fenjne, 
inhumane treatnient of prisoners, denial of fundamen^u! rights^ 
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and ecunomic issues lung as they relate tc> the denial of humun 
rights. Ihereture, (jne wtjulcl suppose, an affirniativc plan ihut 
applied pressures on thunv nations that deny persuns pulitical 
rights and basic human needs cuuld be tupicaL For exainple, de- 
nial c>f military aid to Nigtrria until prisoners* rights are recognized 
might be topical. Foreign aid *Svith strings attached" winikl seem 
a very reliable in dux of topicality. 

A separate issue is verincatiun uf the behavior of a nation, A 
start exists. In 1978 the Deputy Assistant Secreta y State fur 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, Mark Schneider, 
submitted what is knuwn as the 1978 Country Repom on Human 
Ki^qhts Practicvs. Schneider noted that these reports were based 
on checks by U.S. embassies, regional bureaus, and functional 
bureaus, such as the Bureau of Human Rights and flumanitarian 
Affairs. I'he policy proposed in the aid resolutiun might require 
similar kinds of verification of totalitarian governance. 

Consolidation of the various ibreign assistance programs into a 
much more tightly conm^llcd single foreign assistance program 
does remain as an option fur the affirmative. The standard caution, 
however, must be given: What real benefit can a team claim from 
*'etticiency'7 Withcait very careful verification, such plans would 
probably falL 

In summary, afdrmative teams debating the aid resolution will 
probably need to consider which pn>grams they wish to reduce, 
how they will cheek to detennine which nations are truly totalitar^ 
lan, and how they plan to measure the benefits of the programs 
they pro pi JSC. 

Final Remarks 

rhose u{ you beginning to debate the new topic will want to 
broaden your reading, consider the implications of this first anal- 
ysis, and discuss the potential implications with others. A debater 
shijuld never rely upon a narrow base of information, whether it 
be a compilation of viewpoints similar to First Analysis, a single 
news sourcL' such as a news magazine, a debate quote handbook, 
or the Coach uf a debate squad. Instead, the debater must broaden 
her or his understanding of the political context within which the 
subject is being debated, and then exhibit that understanding to 
the reasonable, pmdent, thinking individual who serves as judge 
for the debate, 

rhank you fur your comniitnicnt to this activity. Best wishes 
as yt)u begin an adventure. 
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